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CHRISTIAN FREDERICK SWARTZ, 
MISSIONARY IN INDIA, 
Tue venerable Missionary Ziegen- 
balgh remarks, that one of the 
first and chief qualifications of a 
true Missionary, is love.  Where- 
ever this love becomes the grand 
and moving principle of action, 
the soul has a constant monitor 
to conduct every thing upon a 
good and solid foundation, and to 
make every thing subservient to 
the main and ultimate end. Who- 
soever sincerely loveth his neigh- 
bour, should make this his busi- 
ness, that his neighbour, as well 
as himself, should love God with 
all his heart, and soul, and strength. 
That this was the principle, and 
this the conduct, of Frederick 
Swartz, who for near half a cen- 
tury was one of the brightest and 
most distinguished ornaments of 
the mission to India, will appear 
in the subsequent narrative: This 
apostolic man was born at Son- 
nenburg, October the 26th, 1726. 
His pious mother, who had early 
dedicated him to God, seems to 
have indulged the hope, that he 
would one day be called to labour 
in the Gospel, and in her lasf ill- 
ness, earnestly entreated both her 
husband and the clergyman who 
attended her, to encourage and 
direct her son, should he express 
a wish to enter the ministry. At 
the of eight years, he was 
pla for education under the 
care of Mr. Helm, a pious clergy- 
man, whose affectionate: instruc- 
tions and earnest prayers were 
made useful to many of his scho- 
Cone. Mac. No. 82. 


lars, among whom we may include 
Mr. Swartz, who states that, at 
this early period of his life, he 
often retired to some solitary spot 
to pour out his soul in prayer to 
God, in which exercise he felt 
great satisfaction and pleasure. It 


appears, however, that he was not - 


yet acquainted with a thorough 
change of heart, for upon his re- 
moval to another school, he re- 
marks, that he mingled with 
thoughtless and dissipated youths, 
and although attentive to external 
decorum, yet his heart became 
more and more estranged from 
God. In attending the ministry 
of Mr. Stegmann, his good im- 
pressions were again revived and 
deepened: he heard the word with 
joy, and ardently desired to be 
religious; yet he imagined that, 
in his present circumstances, it was 
impossible. - 
this thought originated in incor- 
rect views of the true nature .of 
piety, and from a reliance on his 
own powers, rather than the divine 
strength ; hence he remarks, that 
he had used great diligence, but 
merely for the sake of vain glory ; 
and that in a dangerous disorder, 
with which he had been twice 
attacked, he had formed the reso« 
lution of devoting himself wholly 
to God ; but which he soon forgot 
to carry into execution. In the 
year 1746, he went to Halle for 
the purpose of attending the 
Latin School of the wee 
House; but by the advice of his 
count 


ryman, tl 
— he immediately entered 
37 
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the college, as he was now twent 
years of age, and sufficiently 
grounded in elementary know- 
ledge. He followed this advice, 
and diligently attended the lec- 
tures of the Professors of the Uni- 
versity, and conducted the even- 
ne prayer-meeting at the Orphan 
‘ouse, where he lodged. These 
exercises were attended with great 
. advantage to himself, and enjoy- 
ing at the same time the society 
of Christian friends, his views of 
divine truth became more clear 
and scriptural,and his mind re- 
ceived daily confirmation in Chris- 
tian principles. About this time, 
it was in contemplation to print 
the Scriptures in the Tamul lan- 
guage at Halle, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Schulz, when 
Swartz, with another student, was 
appointed to learn the language, 
to assist in correcting the press. 
From circumstances unknown to 
ws, the design of printing the 
Tamal Bible, was relinquished, 
yet the attention Mr. S. had de- 
voted- to the acquirement of the 
language for a year and a half was 
not lost ; since in this very circam- 
stance originated his appointment 
to labour in the East Indies as a 
Missionary. To this proposition, 
when made to him, he cheerfully 
acceded, and although a more ad- 
vantageous situation was shortly 
after offered, he declined its ac- 
ceptance, from the decided con- 
viction that God had called him 
to preach among the heathen. 
Accordingly, in January 1750, 
Mr. Swartz, with two other Mis- 
sionaries, embarked for India, and 
aftera voyage of about six months, 
safely arrived at Tranquebar. 
Having laboured in this country 
for several years with great dili- 
gence and zeal, he was appointed, 
in 1766, to preside over the mis- 
sion, which had been recently esta- 
blished at Tritchinopoly ,where the 
field of exertion was so extensive, 
that he found it necessary to em- 
ploy under his own direction eight 


or nine catechists.. During his 
residence in this place, he ex- 
perienced the following remarkable 
deliverance. The powder-maga- 
zine attached to the fort blew up, 
and did immense damage, killing 
and wounding many, both natives 
and Europeans. The windows of 
Mr. Swartz’s house were much 
shattered, and several balls fell 
into the apartments, but provi- 
dentially he escaped unhurt. The 
Government of Madras, conscious 
of the excellency of his character, 
and the purity of his motives, 
allowed him an annual salary, the 
whole of which he benevolently 
devoted to the service of the mis- 
sion. The widow and the orphan 
were not forgotten by him, but 
came in for an ample share of his 
benevolence aud love. On one 
occasion, when a sum of money 
was sent him for their benefit, he 
resolved to expend the whole in 
the erection of some comfortable 
habitations for them ; but the de- 
sign at this time proved abortive 
for want of further funds. The 
young Rajah, being on a visit to 
that part of the country, Mr. 
Swartz applied to him in behalf 
ef the poor widows; and having 
succeeded in his application, com- 
pleted a neat row of small cot- 
tages for the reception of these 
destitute females. In 1781, and 
the two following years, the coun- 
Ary experienced a severe famine, 
which was followed by a sad com- 
plication of misery and distress, 
and so dreadfully did war rage in 
the peninsula, that, in comparison 
with it, all other wars seemed:mild 
and trifling. In January 1787, the 
Rajah of Tanjore, after having 
adopted a son to fill his throne, 
solicited Mr, Swartz to take upon’ 
him the office of a guardian. Hav- 
ing called upon him with the 
adopted youth, the Rajah ‘said, 
*Fhis is not my son, but yours. 
Into: your: hands. I deliver him.” 
To whom, Mr. S. replied, “ You 
know, Sir, my willingness to serve 
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you according to my scanty ability ; 
but this, your last wish, is utterly 
beyond my power. You have 
adopted a child of nine years. 
You know there are parties in 
your palace. I may see the boy 
perhaps once or twice in a month. 
What good can this do him? I am 
afraid the life of the child will be 
in danger, and your country 
brought into a state of confusion. 
You must fall upon some other 
method.” The Rajah then in- 
quired, “‘ What method do you 
mean?” To this Mr. Swartz an- 
swered, “ You have a brother, 
deliver the child to him. Charge 
him to become a father to it, and 
when the child is grown up, let 
your brother do with it as a father 
would do in such a case. By this 
means yon will save the life of 
the boy, and preserve your coun- 
try in’tranquillity.” The Rajah 
accordingly followed this advice, 
and appointed his brother the 
guardian of the child. Indeed, 
this excellent and devoted Mis- 
sionary seems to have secured the 
confidence and esteem of all classes 
of society who knew him. This 
is abundantly illustrated in the 
following facts, selected from a 
letter written with his own hand 
to the Secretawy of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
In the time of war, the fort of 
Tanjore was in a very distressing 
situation—a powerful enemy was 
near, and the provisions were in- 
sufficient even for the garrison. 
There was grain sufficient in the 
country for their supply, but they 
had no bullocks to convey it to the 
fort, the people had lost all confi- 
dence in the Europeans, and the 
Rajah in vain entreated their as- 
sistance. The only hope left them 

to be in Mr. Swartz. 
“We have lost all our credit,” 
said the Rajah to an English gen- 
tleman ; “ let us try whether the 
inhabitants will trust Mr. Swartz. 
Accordingly he was desired to 
make a speedy agreement with 


them, for there was no time to be 
lost ; the Seapoys were daily dying 
off in great numbers, and the. 
streets were literally lined with 
the dead every morning. Mr. 
Swartz, therefore, sent letters in 
every direction, promising to pay 
with his own hands for every 
bullock that might be taken by 
the enemy, and in a short time, 
his benevolent exertions obtained 
for the perishing inhabitants above 
a thousand bullocks. He sent 
catechists and other Christians 
into the country, at the risk of 
their lives, who, with all possible 
haste, brought into the fort 80,000 
Kalams, by which means it was 
preserved. At another time, when 
Sir Archibald Campbell was Go- 
vernor, the inhabitants of the Tan- 
jore country were so mere 
ressed by the manager, an 
the Madras Dubashes, “that they 
actually quitted the country. In 
consequence of their departure, all 
cultivation ceased, and every one 
dreaded the calamity of a famine. 
Mr. Swartz without delay en- 
treated the Rajah to remove the 
shameful oppressions, and to recal: 
the inhabitants. His advice was 
followed, and the Rajah endea- 
voured to bring back the people, 
promising to listen to their com- 
plaints, remove their grievances, 
and that justice should be admini- 
stered. This, however, proved 
fruitless ; all his efforts were in 
vain, for the people would not 
believe him. Mr. Swartz was then 
requested to write letters to them 
as before; he cheerfully did so, 
assuring them, that at his inter- 
cession, kindness would be shown 
them, and that their oppressions 
should be removed. The people 
immediately believed his word, 
and seven thousand men came 
back in one day, and the rest of 
the inhabitants soon followed their 
example. He then exhorted them 
to exert themselves to the utmost 
in the cultivation of their lands, 
which should have commenced in 
3 T2 
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June, but nothing was done even 
at the beginning of September. 
The people instantly replied, “ as 
you, have shown kindness to us, 
you shall not have reason to re- 
pentof it, we intend to work night 
and day, toshow our regard to you.” 

The great fidelity with which 
this apestolic man discharged his 
sacred duties, the self-denial and 
mortification which -he exercised, 
and the eminent success which at- 
tended his labours in the gospel, 
and the high esteem and venera- 
tion.in which he was held, is suf- 
ficiently evident in our Missionary 
Journals. As his labours were 
very extensive, so his success was 
very remarkable; it has been 
s‘ated, though the authority is not 
mentioned, that besides being in- 
strumental in turning a great num- 
ber. of the natives from their 
idolatry and superstition to the 
profession of Christianity, he com- 
puted, some time before his death, 
that he had been the honoured 
means in the saving conversion of 
about two thousand of them to 
the. faith of the gospel, of whom 
five hundred were Mahomedans, 
and the rest Hindoos of different 
castes. One of his Danish con- 
verts, in speaking of this illus- 
trious man, said, “ Mr. Swartz 
was so full of love to Christ, that 
he used to preach about his love 
till he wept, and then his hearers 
soon became Christians.” Mr. 
Swartz possessed a vigorous con- 
stitution, as well as an energetic 
mind, and enjoyed an almost un- 
interrupted state of good health, 
and was enabled to continue his 
ministerial duties to the last days 
of his life, Even towards the 
close of his career he preached 
every Sabbath in the English and 
Tamulian languages alternately ; 
on Wednesdays delivered a 
lecture in Portuguese for the space 
of several weeks, and afterwards 
in the German ponmangs, :f6 0 to the 
ptivate soldiers who had been 
taken prisoners in the Island of 


Ceylon. But though he thus con~ 
tinued. his benevolent exertions, 
his strength was visibly on the de- 


cline; his spiritual enjoyments, — 


however, were daily increasing, 
and he spake of his dissolution as 
an object to which he looked for- 
ward with satisfaction and delight. 
He was at length seized with a 
dangerous illness, which greatly 
emaciated his whole frame, and, 
what is still more affecting, greatly 
enfeebled the powers of his vi- 
gorous mind. But though his 
thoughts on worldly subjects were 
incoherent and unconnected, yet, 
when he spoke of spiritual and 
heavenly things, it was with his 
usual warmth and energy. Here, 
indeed, his thoughts were quite 
connected and at home. The pain 
which his disease brought upon 
him was severe in the extreme, 
yet no murmurring language is- 
sued from his lips ; and at length, 
after having exhibited an illus- 
trious example of Christian faith 
and hope, he peacefully fell asleep 
in the Lord on February 13, 1798, 
without a struggle or a groan, in 
the 72d year of his age, and the 
48th of his missionary labours. 
The grief of the people in ge- 
neral, and of those to whom he 
had been a spiritual father and 
friend, was such, that their ex- 
pressions of grief were heard 
through the whole night. On the 
following day, Serfogee, the Rajah 
of Tanjore, to whom he had been 
tutor, came to view the remains of 
his beloved friend, ere the coffin 
was closed upon them ; he could 
not restrain his feelings, but be- 
dewed the corpse with his tears, 
covered it with a gold cloth, and 
accompanied it to thetomb. The 
remains of Mr. Swartz were shortly 
after interred in the chapel erected 
by him, near his own house, in 
the garden ; his brethren had de- 
signed that a funeral hymn should 
be sung on the way to the chapel, 


‘ but the cries and lamentations of 


the multitude were such as to pre- 
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vent them. The friend whom 
Mr. Swartz had appointed his 
executor, in examining his papers, 
found that, with his usual benevo- 
lence, he had left his remaining 
property to the mission and to the 
poor. ‘To mark the high sense of 
the worth of Mr. Swartz, and of 
the important services he had ren- 
dered the country, the East India 
Company have erected a handsome 
monument to his memory. The 
principal compartment is occupied 
with an alto-relievo representation 
of this venerable man, in the 
closing scene of his life. He is 
represented as being surrounded 
with a group of his infant pupils, 
and by several of his fellow la- 
bourers, who attended him in his 
last moments. One of the chil- 
dren is embracing his hand, while 
one of the Missionaries is sup- 
porting his head ; but the eyes of 
Mr. Swartz are directed and his 
other hand raised towards the 
cross, which is borne by a descend- 
ing angel, perhaps to intimate that 
the death of the Redeemer was 
the grand subject of his ministry, 
and the chief support of his soul 
in the hour of dissolution. Over 
the bas relief is the ark of the 
covenant, a striking emblem of 
the constant theme of his preach- 
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ing. Under the same are em- 


 blems of the pastoral office, ‘the 


gospel trumpet, with the banner 
of the cross attached to it, and 
an open Bible, on which is in- 
scribed the Saviour’s commission 
to his disciples, ** Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” Such testi- 
monies of respect to the memory 
of this great and good man were 
not confined merely to Europeans, 
or even to Christians. Dr. Bu- 
chanan states, in his Christian Re- 
searches, that the Rajah of Tan- 
jore has placed his portrait among 
the pictures of the princes of that 
country, in his principal hall of 
audience. This prince 

Swartz as his father, and looked 
up to him with all the respect and 
veneration of a son. Asa token 
of his regard, he requested, in a 
letter to the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, a marble 
monument should be erected in 
the church where Mr. Swartz 
preached, ‘‘ with a view,” said he, 
“to perpetuate the memory of 
father Swartz, and to manifest the 
high esteem I have for the cha- 
racter of that great and good man, 
and the gratitude I owe him—my 
father, my friend, the protector 
and guardian of my youth.” 


T_T 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &e. 


ON WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS. 


Some months since you inserted a 
question relating to the use of 
fashionable amusements among 
Christians. I should have been 
greatly pleased to have seen that 
subject well discussed in your pages, 
and if you think the following ex- 
tract from a letter, lately written 
by a pastor of an Independent 
Church to a family under his pas- 
toral care, likely to answer any 


good purpose, you are at liberty 
to insert it at an early opportu- 





a 


nity. I hope it may call forth the 
observations of others on what I 
conceive a Y aly, evil. 

ours, respectfully, 
Sept. 6, 1824. Resu. 


* Mucu EstTeemeD Frienps,— 
I have just arisen from my knees, 
on which I have been bowed be- 
fore God, seeking his assistance, 
that I may be enabled to address 
you with propriety and effect, on 
a subject which has much wounded 
my mind, and the thoughts of 
which have essentially intruded on 
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my proper studies. The task I 
have undertaken is more painful 
to, me than I can tell, and one 
which I would most gladly avoid, 
if I. could consistently with my 
fidelity and affection to you and 
to my God. The topic on which 
I address you, is, in general, a 
feat prevailing in my own mind, 
that you, my dear friends, are in- 
creasing in conformity to the 
world. And the particulars on 
which that fear is grounded, are 
the introduction of songs, back- 
gammon, bagatelle, &c. into your 
social parties. 

** You must pardon me, if I ques- 
tion the propriety of such pro- 
ceedings. I am aware that many 
persons attempt to justify these 
and similar amusements by the 
following arguments.—Many of 
the most excellent of the earth en- 
gage in them. Some holy men, 
who have blessed the world with 
their, productions, have advised 
or vindicated their use. Some of 
them are a mere mental exercise 
and.trial of skill, They frequently 
form an interesting amusement 
for anevening, which would other- 
wise be dull, and especially in a 
mixed party. And they are suit- 
able relaxations for such persons as 
from ill health, or other circum- 
stances, are deprived of the usual 
Means. In addition to these, it is 
sometimes pleaded, that to refuse 
such amusements, is to render our- 
selves and our religion offensive to 
those whom we ought to conci- 
liate, 

“To these arguments I shall at- 
tempt a brief reply.—As to the 
first, that many excellent persons 
engage in these amusements, while 
I would pay all becoming defe- 
rence to the maturely-formed opi- 
nidns of others, I must be allowed 
to entertain the sentiment, (and it 
is well grounded too,) that a great 
majority of these persons fall into 
the practice without due conside- 
ration, and rather against their 
convictions, than from a judg- 
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ment maturely formed in favour of 
such engagements. Butif there are 
any cases, in which persons enter 
on such pursuits from a conviction 
of their propriety, I reply, that I 
have a right to form my opinion as 
well as they, and it is possible 
mine may be right and their's 
wrong, arising not from superi- 
ority of discernment, but from cir- 
cumstances more favourable to the 
formation of a correct judgment. 

** As to authors who have de- 
fended the practice, part of what 
is before written will apply; and 
as the one or two with whom I 
am acquainted, who have men- 
tioned the subject, have defended 
it for sick persons only, all that 
is necessary further to be said. un- 
der this head will be advanced 
under another. 

* As to a mental exercise and 
trial of skill, if such pursuits are 
wrong in themselves, this argu- 
ment stands for nothing, especially 
as we have many both innocent 
and usefu)] employments to which 
we may have recourse for both 
these purposes. 

“ As to an evening’s amuse- 
ment, especially in a mixed party, 
surely there are many other means 
which may be devised to interest 
even a mixed party, when it is 
necessary to have one: but if not, - 
the evening had better be dull, 
than otherwise more injurious. 

“ It is said, these amusements are 
suitable relaxations for persons in ill 
health. I will not say that all such 
amusements are absolutely wrong 
in such a case as Cowper's, or even 
A— B—. But then, let them be 
confined ‘to this purpose, if this 
be the plea for their being brought 
forward, And let not this be an 
avenue through which they are in- 
troduced to ordinary use: but even 
in such cases, I must say, I should 
hesitate to employ them. As to 
the last-mentioned argument, aris- 
ing from the fear of rendering 
ourselves or our religion offensive, 
I am certain, that the way to re- 
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commend real religion, is not com- 
pliance with the world, but candid 
decision; and the more decided 
any professor of Christianity is, 
(uniting that decision with Chris- 
tian affection, and at all suitable 
times, giving a reason for such 
conduct,) the more he honours 
himself, his profession, and his 
God, and the more he will attract 
the esteem of the men of the 
world. Satan, and our own hearts, 
use but few temptations which are 
more successful and destructive 
than the plea here suggested, viz. 
fear of offending the worldly. 

“ Having brought to your re- 
collection what appears to me to 
be the chief reasons adduced for 
such practices, you must allow me 
to say, that I can scarcely conceive 
of a conscientious Christian, who 
wishes to be governed entirely by 
the word of God, who can. think 
such ‘reasons conclusive. I shall 
now proceed to suggest, to your 
minds, thoughts which would 
effectually prevent me from ap- 
proving of such amusements.— 
I. They are an approximation to 
the practices of the worldly, which 
the Gospel does not allow: read 
Rom, xii. 1,2. At least it must 
be allowed, by every one, that 
they are goirig to the very edge 
of our liberty, which no Christian 
of tender conscience and exalted 
piety will be ambitious of doing. 
II, a omy not used for the pur- 
pose, they have a great affinity to 
gambling, and cherish a disposi- 
tion for such pursuits in‘ the minds 
of many whose principles are nat 
formed ;. sometimes. being even 
the very games.used. by others for 
the purpose, ima little way, if not 
a great one, and so indirectly sanc- 
tion that iniquitous practice. Be- 


sides, the very circumstance of 
somé individuals displaying more 
skill, than others, creates. in some 
(little) minds, unpleasant and sin- 
ful. sensations —III. Such’ things 
are not generally .of good report, 


either ‘among those who are with- 
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out the church, or of those within, 
and are therefore condenmed 

implication, Phil. iv. 8.—IV. These 
things practised by Christians, sup- 
posing them to be innocent in 
themselves, and felt to be so by 
you, yet grieve others, (possibly 
your weaker brethren,) among 
whom is myself, and on this ac- 
count they are wrong, as appears 
from Rom. xiv. 13, to the end. 
V. Through your engaging in such 
things, others, who in their con- 
sciences disapprove of them, have 
been emboldened te join, and thus 
have sinned against God, by doing 
that whieh they thought to be 
wrong, although you entertained a 
different opinion. This is another 
argument against such proceed 
ings, as appears } Cor. viii. 10—13. 
1 might add, VI. The dissipation 
of mind produced in many. in- 
stances; such amusements being 
in the house, and at hand, divert- 
ing the attention of youth from 
important pursuits, &c. &c. but I 
trust I have written enough to’ 
interest your minds in a serious 


consideration of the subject. You 
will perceive, that the of 
Scripture, to which I have lb 


in two or three instances, relate to 

another subject, but the sentiments 

equally apply to this.” 

ON THE ATTEMPTS OF DR. DOD- 
DRIDGE TO ESTABLISH A.-DIS- 
SENTING MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 

(To. the Editors, ) 
GentLemMen—TI sympathizé with 
your correspondent, V. D. M, 
(Cong. Mag. July 1824, p. 359.) in 
his remarks on the claims. of ex~ 
clusive missionary’ zeal, which are 
frequently set up for the active 
Christians of. our: own,.age,y aa. if 
our venerated forefathers ‘had not 
evinced as much holy férvour for 
the salvation of man, and the en- 
largement of Messiah's. kip, ¥ 
as the most zealous of their de« 
scendants. It is not‘at present in~ 
my power to answer the inquiries 
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he proposes respecting the mis- 
sionary exertions of the protec- 
torate, but if I may be allowed to 
illustrate the impropriety he con- 
demns, by an inverse order, I will 
introduce to-your readers the ef- 
forts of the pious Doppaipar, to 
awaken a missionary zeal amongst 
his. brethren, with a view to the 
establishment of a Dissenting Mis- 
sionary Society, which will prove 
that he was ee behind the very 
chief of those who, in our own 
times, have purchased to them- 
selves a good degree by their de- 
votedness to this noble cause. 

. The. Doctor's mind was cer- 
tainly directed to this subject for 
many years before his death, for 
there exists among his MSS, in 
the library of the Wymondley 
Academy, an interesting docu- 
ment, which I think bears the 
‘dateof 1740, which proves that 


‘thoughts were then conside- 
rabl matured on the subject :—it 
‘is plan_ of a Congregational 
Missionary Association, which he 
drew up. and signed, -together 
with many of his people, and 

» OF ten of his students. 

it is long, I beg leave to 

fs «eg it,.as it embodies, in a 

degree, many of those 

plans which are now uted 

amongst us, under the vine bles- 
sing, with so much effect, 


« We, whose names are subscribed, 
being moved, as we hope and trust, by a 


kingdom -of Christ in the world, have 
determined to form ourselves into a so- 
ciety for that end, on the following 
terms : 


_ ¢ That we purpose, as God shall 

enable us, to be daily putting up some 
petitions to the throne of grace, 
for the advancement of the gospel in the 
world, and for the success of all the 
faithful servants of Christ, who are en- 
gaged in the work of it, especially among 
the heathen nations. 

« II. That we will assemble, at least 
four times a year, in our a of public 
at such seasons as shall by mu- 
tual consent be appointed, to spend some 
time in solemn prayer together on this im- 
portant account : and we hereby engage, 


He 


ae 


- struction of the 
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that.we will, each of us, if weconvenientl 

can, attend at such meetings ; unless suc 

circumstances happen, as to lead us in 
our own consciences to conclude, that it 
will be more acceptable in the sight of 
God, that we should be employed in 
some other business elsewhere. 

** TIT. We do hereby express our de- 
sire, that some time may be then spent, 
if God give an opportunity, in review- 
ing those promniets of scripture, which 
relate to the establishment of our Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in the world; that 
our faith may be supported, and our 
prayers quickened, by the contemplation 
of them. , 

** IV. It is also our desire, that what- 
ever important informations, relating to 
the progress of the gospel, be received 
from the various parts of this kingdom, 
or from foreign lands, by any members: 
of the society, they may be communica- 
ted to us at our general quarterly mect- 
ings: and the rest of us make it our re- 
quest to our minister, that he will, where 
he can with convenience do it, keep up 
such correspondences; that we may be 
more capable of judging, how far God 
answers our prayers, and those of his 
other servants, in this regard. 

«* V. We further engage, that on these 
days of general meeting, every one of us 
will, as God shall be pleased to prosper 
us, ‘contribute something, be it ever so 
litle, towards the carrying on of ~ 
pious design; which shall be lodged 
the hands of a treasurer, to be chosen at 
the first meeting, to be disposed of by 
him, and ‘four other trustees, then also 
to be appointed, in such a manner as they 
shall judge most convenient, towards 
supporting the expence of sending mis- 
sionaries abroad ; printing bibles, or 
other useful books, in foreign’ lan- 
guages ; establishing schools for the in- 
ignorant ; and the like. 

‘* VI. That the pastor for the time 
being, if one of the society, be always 
one of those trustees; and that four 
more be annually nominated by the so- 
ciety, at the first meeting after new- 
year’s day, with a power of choosing 
their treasurer out of their own number ; 
and that the accounts of the former year 
be then laid before the society, or before 
a committee appointed to examine them. 

** VII. That members, after the first 
meeting, be admitted by the consent of 
the majority of the socie poe j resent, at 
some stated meeting t if any 
member think fit rd vithires) he sig- 
nify that’ purpose to the society, or to 
one of the trustees. 

** VIL. That brief minutes be — 
at of: the business dis- 

patehedy ths peteond hdesittod, she Con 
tributions aalegtie, at it, &e. 
“To these rules we. subscribe our. 
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hands, heartily praying, that God may 
quicken us, and many others by our 
means, to greater zeal in this, and in 
every good word and work; an) that 
joining in spirit with all those, who in 
one place or anothér, are devotiug their 
lives to the advancement of the gospel, 
we may another day partake of their 
joy.”’"—pp. 232, 233. 


Thus a Missionary Association 
existed in the Independent Church 
at Northampton, more than four- 
score years since. Should any 
one inquire what it effected? I 
can only offer x conjectural reply, 
which, however, appears to me a 
very probable one, namely, that 
the Doctor appropriated its re- 
ceipts to the education of two 
Missionary students. The North 
American Indians were, I believe, 
the only great body of heathen 
accessible at that time, through 
our foreign possessions ;—to these, 
therefore, his attention was pecu- 
liarly directed. Mr. Orton informs 
us,* that “‘ he lamented there were 
so few Missionaries among the In- 
dians, near our settlements there ; 
and was very desirous to train 
up some serious youths of good 
health and resolution to be em- 
ployed in that capacity. Two of 
his pupils were educated.with this 
view, and would cheerfully have 
gone upon the service, but their 
nearest relations would not permit 
them.” This, I conceive, is some 
indication of actual business, and 
the good doctor’s reflection on the 
disappointment occasioned by re- 
Jative interference, shews the ex- 
tent of his devotion to the Mis- 
sionary work. ‘“ Such is the weak- 
ness of their faith and love! I hope 
I can truly say, that if God would 
put it into the heart of my only 
son to go under this character, 


I would willingly part with Kim,- 


though I were to see him no more. 
What are the views of a family, or 
a name, when compared with a re- 
gard to extending my Redeemer’s 





* Orton’s Life of Doddridge, c.7. §. 2. 
Conc. Maa. No. 82. 
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kingdom, and gaining souls to 
Christ >” . 
Dr. Doddridge was not satigfied 
with this isolated attempt, but 
availed himself of the opportunity 
which the publication of his Ser- 
mon—‘ On the Evil and Danger 
of neglecting the Souls of Men”— 
afforded, to submit, in a dedication 
of considerable length, several plans 
and queries to his brethren in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Northampton, for 
the revival and increase of religion 
in dissenting Churches; among 
other inquiries, he asks, “‘ Whether 
something might not be done in 
most of our congregations, towards 
assisting in the propagation of 
Christianity abroad ?” and he then 
introduced the above plan in a 
note, by modestly saying, “ it is a 
very feeble essay, and the effects 
of it in one congregation can but 
be very small: but if it were ge- 
nerally to be followed, who can 
tell what a harvest such a little 
grain might produce? The Lord 
increase itra thousand fold!” Thus 
the object was brought before the 
religious public under the sanction 
of his respectable name ; but it may 
be easily conceived, that amidst 
his extensive correspondence, lite- 
rary labours, academic duties, and 
pastoral work, he had no leisure to 
push it with the diligence which 
Is necessary, even in our own day, 
to secure for the most useful plans, 
the countenance and support of 
the churches. These varied en- 
gagements dil not, however, di- 
vert his attention from s0_mo- 
mentous a scheme, we therefore 
find by two letters of his,* w 
toward the close of the year 1750, 
that he had written largely to the 
Rev. Mr. Pemberton, of New 
York, on the subject, and had in- 
vited him or some other minister 
of credit and influence to visit this 
country ; and the plan was, for 





* Doddridge’s Works, vol. vy. p, 542 
—545. : 
38U 
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the American brother to make a 
Missionary tour over the Northern 
and Southern parts of Britain, ac- 
companied by two converted and 
civilized Indians, as evidence of 
the practicability of the underta- 
king: collections were to be ob- 
tained under the Doctor's sanction 
in the chief congregations, and 
then a letter was to be addressed 
by the stranger to all the dissen- 
ting ministers, to recommend and 
enforce the Doctor’s plan already 
quoted, He expe the arrival 
of this interesting deputation in 
the summer of 1751, and hoped 
it would prove “the happiest 
crisis he could expect to carry 
the plan into execution.” The 
Doctor availed himself of every 
opportunity which occurred to 
prepare his brethren for the effort, 
and therefore accepted an invita- 
tion to preach before the Suffolk 
Association at Sudbury, June, 
1751. The late venerable Isaac 
Toms of Hadleigh, gave Mr. Pal- 
mer of Hackney the following 
account of the Doctor's proposal, 
thirty years after it was made.*— 
“A dinner, the Doctor pro- 
posed to the assembled ministers, 
perhaps fifteen or tage (I can- 
not recollect exactly, but I was 
one of the number,) that an at- 
tempt should be made to engage 
the body of Protestant Dissenters 
to unite in maintaining a Mission- 
ary in America among the Hea- 
then Indians, after the manner of 
our brethren in Scotland, who 
have long done it, and not with- 
out the smiles of heaven on their 
labour of love. I remember, he 
said, ‘ it appeared a reproach, that 
so respectable a body of men as 
the Protestant Dissenters through 
England, did put no helping hand 
towards promoting and spreading 
of the pel among the Indian 
nations of America,’ &c.” Mr. 





* Toms’ Letter to Palmer, Evang: 
Mag. vol. ix. p. 276. 
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Toms adds, “ that he set his hand 
to it with the other ministers, for 
no one dissented; but that the 
Doctor's death, soon after the 
meeting above-mentioned, broke 
off the pious, truly Christian, and 
benevolent attempt.” ‘This was 
the case: the Doctor was in bad 
health when at Sudbury, in June, 
1751; his disease increased upon 
him, and the Rev. Mr. Pemberton* 
not arriving as was expected, the 
business was checked, and the 
scheme was soon buried in the 
grave of the active, holy, amiable 
man who had projected it, in the 
month of Octcber 1751. 

I conceive these circumstances 
are worthy the attention of your 
readers, as they afford demon- 
strative evidence, that one of 
the greatest men who adorned 
our churches in the last century, 
heartily approved of, and zea- 
lously promoted the Missionary 
cause; and that if the venerated 
names of Buchanan and Coke, of 
Bogue and Carey, are justly in- 
scribed on the stateliest columns 
of the Missionary temple, an ho- 
nourable tablet should also be as- 
signed to that of Doddridge, who 
thus felt the importance and prac- 
ticability of a Missionary Society 
amongst Dissenters, though he 
was not permitted to achieve its 
establishment. 

And let us in future learn, at 
our public meetings, not to reflect 
on the memories of those -who 
have preceded us, as defective in 
zeal for this great cause, but rather 
let us indulge in the pleasing 
thought, that if beatified saints are 
conscious of the transactions of the 
chureh on earth, then the spirits 
of Doddridge and his contempo- 
raries look down with complacent 
delight, on the Missionary labours 


* Whether Mr. Pemberton ever visited 
England I cannot say, but I find, by a 
letter of Mr. Frost’s, inserted Cong. 
Mag. vol. y. p. 693, that he was again 
expected in the summer of 1753. 
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of those who inherit their princi- 
ples, occupy their pulpits, and whe, 
by a steady continuance in well- 
doing, will, ere long, participate in 
their reward. B. P—. 
A THIRD LEAP FROM MY 
SCRAP BOOK. 
** In the library a few choice Authors 


“© Vet "twas well stor’d, for that small 
store was good.”"—CowLry. 
Amone the various dreams and 
fancies which have occupied my 
mind, Gentlemen, I have some- 
times imagined, that if it were 
possible to call back again to earth 
the wisest and the best of men 
that ever lived thereon, to be per- 
mitted freely to propose our intel- 
lectual and other difficulties for 
their solution ;—to be favoured 
with their enlightened remarks 
upon the most important and in- 
teresting topics;—how great a 
privilege would it be esteemed, 
atid how infinitely superior to all 
ordinary enjoyments. But with- 
out wishing for a moment to call 
back again the great and good 
spirits of former ages, is there not 
a way in which the intellectual 
man may enjoy this advantage ? for 
though he cannot at present con- 
verse with them face to face, yet, 
through the medium of their im- 
mortal works, he can become fa- 
miliar with them though unknown ; 
in these they yet exist; by reading 
we hold a sort of silent conversa- 
tion with them, and upon every 
subject of importance they supply 
us with ample information. I look 
round upon my little library, and 
regard my books as an assemblage 
of excellent counsellors, holding 
out the key of knowledge, or 
opening to me the treasures of 
wisdom, and inviting me to make 
them all my own; and I have 
often felt pleasure in the thought, 
that, on subjects of difficulty, I can 
resert for instruction to the wise 
and good of former times, and 
with so much ease obtain it, Al. 
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phonsus, the Roman Emperor, 
used to say, that his dead coun- 
sellors, (meaning his books,) were 
to him far better than the living ; 
for they, without flattery, fear, or 
ma x ness, a agg, Me him truth 
without | disguise. reading, 
says one, we enjoy the dead; by 
conversation, the living; and by 
contemplation ourselves; without 
this, life would scareely rise above 
the common existence of animal 
nature ; we might, indeed, eat and 
breathe in univ ignorance ; 
but we must want all that gives 
mental pleasure, and the chief em- 
bellishments that delight. As it 
regards the choice of books, care 
should be exercised as to their 
value, which must be estimated 
by their use; those of course are 
preferable which unite instruction 
with amusement,—which contain 
incitements to piety, and discou- 
ragements from vice. A small 
and well-selected library is pre- 
ferable to a large one, unless the 
age of men were like that of Me- 
thuselah. Upon this point, an old 
writer has remarked, that a few 
books, well studied and thoroughl 
digested, nourish the endecuienk. 
ing more than hundreds but gar- 
gled in the mouth, as ordinary 
students use. Bishop Sanderson, 
having acquired a large fund of 
useful knowledge, was once asked, 
how he attained it, the inquirer 
supposing he must have read a 
great number of books: the bishop 
replied, “he had read but few, 
but that those authors he had read 
were well chosen; that he had 
made them his study, and had 
never let a single sentence pass 
without thoroughly making him 
self master of the author’s mean- 
ing.” It has been remarked, that 
reading many books is like passing 
through many countries; one must 
be chosen at last for a residence ; 
to read a few books, provided they 
are useful, is not to diminish the 
profit, but to refine it; it is not to. 
es 7 en but only not to be so. 
$3 U2 
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mich encumbered, multitude not 
being the measufe of the wise. 
Yet, even upon this point, some 
have run into extremes; hence 
we are told, that the Emperor 
Alexander Severus and Melanc- 
thon composed their libraries out 
of four books, which they main- 
tained enough to make a complete 
one. The first put into it, Virgil 
and Horace, Tully and Plato: the 
second chose Aristotle, Pliny, Plu- 
tarch, and Ptolemy. Thus, Gen- 
tlemen, f have, in accordance with 
my name, been wandering from 
flower to flower, and will, with 
your permission, deposit what I 
have gathered in the same cell as 
before.—I am, yours, &c. 
Busy Ber. 


SPeveteves 


A QUERY ON PRIVATELY AD- 
INISTERING THE LORD’S 
SUPPER. 


f. (To the Editors. } 


I was some time since conversing 
with one of my people on the fre- 
quent administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, by Clergymen of the Es- 
tablishment, to persons in dying 
circumstances ; and noticing some 
of the evils likely to result trom 
such a practice, as it is often in- 
discriminately observed. During 
our conversation, the question was 
asked me, whether it would be 
deemed improper, by Indepen- 
dents in general, privately to ad- 
minister the ordinance, in the case 
of a person being particularly de- 
sirous of receiving it, of whose de- 
cided piety no question could be 
entertained ? And whether, in case 
a private administration might be 
deemed allowable, it must be con- 
fined to persons who had been in 
the habit of publicly communica- 
ting with some church? These 
questions, for a moment, startled 
me; being on a subject which, if 
I had ever thought of, I had never 
studied, or, as I recollect, heard 
noticed ‘by others. I send them 
6 you without, at present, stating 


my own views, or the nature of 
the answer I returned to them. 
Should you deem them sufficiently 
interesting to be mentioned in 
your valuable work, I should feel 
gratified. And should any of 
your able correspondents be wil- 
ling to direct their thoughts to the 
subject, and favour you with a 
communication on it, I think it 
might be interesting to many. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

Sept. 9, 1824. Amicus. 
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SELFISHNESS AND GENEROSITY 
CONTRASTED. 


(A PARABLE.) 


In one town there were two men, 
whom I shall call Demas and De- 
metrius, whose characters formed 
a most striking contrast. They 
were both professors of religion, 
both attendants upon the same 
ministry, and members of the 
same church. 

Demas was exceedingly close 
and penurious in his mode of 
living. He had a wife and one 
child, with a few servants, and 
very rarely indeed did any one 
taste the sweets of hospitality un- 
der Itis roof. The whole system 
of domestic management was nar- 
row, austere, illiberal. A daily 
recurrence of petty shifts and ex- 
pedients for saving, put the ser- 
vants upon secret plots for wast- 
ing, pilfering, destroying, or gave 
rise to murmurs and tales, which 
circulated in the neighbourhood, 

Demetrius, on the contrary, in 
the relations of a husband, a pa- 
rent, and a master, was greatly 
beloved and honoured. In his 
family, order and industry, peace’ 
and concord, cheerfulness and de- 
votion, were seen. There was 
plenty without waste, economy 
without meanness. 

Demas had a good trade, and 
ample capital to carry it on ad- 
vantageously, but though honest, 
he was observed to be hard and 
rigid in his dealings. He accu 
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mulated property, indeed, but his 
calculations were not formed upon 
a large and liberal scale, and he 
often, by some paltry savings or 
gains, in effect injured both his 
interest and his character. 

Demetrius was diligent and 
prudent in business, yet frank, 
and generous, and obliging. He 
began with a few pounds, which 
he had earned after the termina- 
tion of his apprenticeship ; but by 
temperance, integrity, courteous- 
ness, and punctuality, his capital 
and his credit gradually rose to- 
gether. 

In no respect, however, was the 
contrast in the character of these 
two inen more observable, than tn 
the exercise of charity. ‘Towards 
the support of public institutions, 
or the relief of private distresses, 
Demas gave little, and that little 
always with manifest reluctance 
and grudging. Tosave his money 
and appearances at the same time, 
he had plausible excuses for all 
occasions ever at hand. If a grand 
project of benevolence were con- 
trived and set on foot, he thought, 
though it might be well-intended, 
it was ill-timed, or impracticable, 
and would never meet with suffi- 
cient encouragement ; and if, after 
a while, it found many patrons 
and supporters, upon his aid being 
again solicited, he usually congra- 
tulated the friends on their suc- 
cess, but thought enough had been 
already done for the object. For 
him the design was>too broad or 
too narrow, and the solicitation 
came too soon or too late. When 
a case of remarkable urgency and 
importance was presented to him, 
against which no shadow of ob- 
— could be raised, he would 
ook grave, and say, “ Your claims 
are strong, and deserve encourage- 
ment, I wish I could afford to help 
you, but the times are bad and 
the taxes heavy.” Thus, between 
good wishes, and bad times, he 
found an avenue to slip through 
into some selfish subterfuge, from 
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which neither argument, nor per 
suasion, nor example, power 
to draw him. He had a ‘set of 
convenient maxims, coarse-spun 
and worn thread-bare, which ad- 
mirably answered his purpose, 
such as, “ Charity begins at home, 
—A penny saved is two-pence 
clear.—Industry will make a man 
a purse, and frugality will find him 
strings for it.” 

Demetrius was in a high degree 
generous ; ready to distribute, wil- 
ling to communicate. Often did 
he enter the habitations of the poor 
in their sickness or distress, to’ as- 
suage the sorrows and supply the 
wants of his neighbours. In every 
judicious* scheme of charity, he 
either took the lead, or warmly 
seconded the first movers. With 
an open hand, and a countenance 
serene and sunny, expressive of 
benignity and love, the manner in 
which he performed acts of kind- 
ness, doubled their ‘value. He 
too had his maxims, which were 
sometimes dropped by him in 
pleading the cause of benevolence, 
among which were the following : 
—“ There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth.—To do good and com- 
municate, forget not.—God loveth 
a cheerful giver.” 

Demas died, and left more 
riches than even any of his friends 
supposed he had accumulated ; 
and bitter sarcasms were circu- 
lated among his neighbours. Ah! 
said one, he was a mean man, and 
it was misery enough to live with 
him; yes, cried another, and he 
was a hard and cruel man, and it 
was difficult to deal with him ; and 
it is plain, added a third, that he 
was a false man, for he often de- 
clared he could not affurd to give, 
and you see how many thousands 
he has left. The wealth of Demas 
all came into the hands of his only 
son, who, having been held under 
restraint during his father's life, 
has since squandered it away in 
gaiety and profusion. 

Demetrius finished his course 
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with joy. Esteemed and loved 
by his religious friends, greeted 
with a smile and general respect 
by the whole neighbourhood, his 
death was deeply lamented, and 
widows and orphans wept over 
his grave. The property which 
Demetrius left to his namerous 
family was not great, but his chil. 
dren were well trained and edu- 
cated, and are now prosperous and 
happy.—Reader! let these two pic- 
tures be placed in a full and con- 
spicuous light before you. Let 
the inscription under one be those 
words of Christ, “‘ Beware of co- 
vetousness ;” and under tlie other, 
the age, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Let the 
instruction which this contrast 
supplies, lead you to philanthropy. 
Remember that charity is the bond 
of perfectness ; that pure religion, 
and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this,—to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, 
and keep ourselves unspotted by 
the world. J.T. 


wewwetveese 


ON THE USE OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES AMONG CATHOLICS. 
Strictures occasioned by “ Observa- 

tions on a Passage in Good's 
Life of Dr. Geddes,” inserted in 
the Congregational Magazine for 
August, p. 393. 
(To the Editors.) 
It was with some measure of re« 
gret, that I perused the observa- 
tions of Brsxicus, although I have 
no doubt that some of them are 
strictly applicable to the Popish 
Hierarchy, and truly represent 
their decided . hostility to the ope- 
rations of the Bible Society. But 
your correspondent rightly 
conceives of the feelings and policy 
of the Pope, in conjunction with 
his Cardinals, and the generality 
of his Bishops, so that we cannot 
say, that they bave ever “ encou- 
raged vernacular translations” of 
the Scriptures, it must be ad- 
mitted, that a different feeling has 


often existed in “ the Church of 
Reme.” ‘The wishes and feelings 
of the Roman Catholics have often 
been happily at variance with 
those of their ecclesiastical rulers. 
They have even lamented their 
blindness, pride, and tyranny ; and 
have manifested a determination 
to use the Scriptures in the lan- 
guage oftheir own country, when 
the only version they could pro- 
cure was known to have been 
made by Protestants. Thus de- 
termined were the parents of Dr. 
Geddes; and many such there 
are, at this moment, even in Ire- 
land. Has not the Bible Society 
its friends and agents among the 
Catholic clergy on the Continent ? 
Do not these annually distribute 
many copies of the Bible amor 

the people of their charge? A 

can it be denied, that the imme- 
diate predecessor of the late Pon- 
tiff adopted the “ express proposi- 
tion,” that the Scriptures “‘ are 
sources to which ail ought to have 
Jree access, in order to draw from 
them a sound doctrine, and a pure 
morality?” Such, at least, is the 
testimony of Dr. Good; and it 
was no doubt from the same prin- 
ciple that Dr. Geddes undertook 
a “ New Version of the Holy 
Bible, for the Use of the English 
Catholics,” and that he was so libe- 
rally patronised by Lord Petre. 


Can it be supposed that the Doc 


tor and his noble friend were un- 
acquainted with the general feel- 
ing of Catholics in reference to 
‘* vernacular translations,” or that 
they would have engaged in such 
a work without a persuasion that 
it would be extensively received 
by their own communion? What 
then are we to make of the broad 
insinuations and indiscriminate 
positions of Bisticus? They 
seem to have proceeded from that 
obvious want of attention, which 
led him to speak of Dr. Geddes, 
as having been “a student at 
Douay ;” whereas he might have 
learnt, from your Magazine for 
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May, e 244, that the Doctor 
studied at Scalan, in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Thence he was re- 
moved to the Scotch College at 
Paris, when he attended lectures 
in the College of Navarre, and the 
Sorbonne, where he finished his 
studies, without having ever been 
at Douay ! . 

That Dr. Geddes was “ one of 
those Catholics, whose creed was 
not very much under the restraint 
of his Pia Mater,” is perfectly 
true; and I regard it as a proof, 
that men of honest and indepen- 
dent minds may be found in those 
communions, where we have the 
least expectation of meeting with 
them. The Doctor was one who 
distinguished between Catholicism 
and Popery. To the former he 
adhered, in order to avoid separa- 
tion, while he resolutely opposed 
the tyranny and impositions of the 
latter. Ihave often admired his 
answers to certain questions ad- 
dressed to him by persons of his 
own communion. To the ques- 
tions, Are you a Roman Catho- 
lic? Are you a Christian?” he 
says, “ To the latter of these 
queries, I answer positively and 
peremptorily,—I am ‘ a Curis- 
TIAN. —In order to give a just 
and cautious answer to the former, 
I must consult my old friend and 
countryman, Duns Scotus. Now 
Duns Scotus instructs me (very 
properly) to make a distinction 
between the two terms, and to 
say, ‘A Catuoxic, I am absolute ;’ 


a Roman Catholic only secundum . 


pa If the querist understand 
tin and logic, he will be at no 
loss to comprehend my answer ; 
but in case he should be a mere 
English scholar, and for the sake 
of other English readers, (if there 
be any,) who may entertain an 

doubts about my catholicity, I will 
make my distinetion as clear and 
explicit as he or they can wish. 
If by the epithet Roman, be ae 
meant, holding communion wi 

the See of Rome, and acknow- 


- 
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ledging the primacy of its Bishop, 
I am certainly so far a Roman 
Catholic ; but in any other sense 
or respect, I am nomore a Homan 
than I am a French, German, or 
Spanish Catholic. If to the ap- 
pellatien of Catholie, any other 
discriminating adjunctive were 
necessary, | would call myself a 
British Catholic; but I would 
rather adhere to the simple de- 
claration of an ancient martyr: 
‘CuristiAN is my name, and 
CatTHoLic my surname.’” To one 
who inquired whether his version 
of the Bible had been approved 
by Bishop Talbot, the Vicar A pos- 
tolic of the London district, in 
which case he would willingly be a 
subscriber! The Doctor says, “ I 
never sought the approbation of 
Bishop Talbot, or of any other 
Bishop whomsoever. - A Bishop's, 
or even a Pope’s approbation, can 
give no intrinsic value to any 
work ; and a work that has in- 
trinsic value, needs not their ap- 
probation. Whether mine be such 
or not, it is for the learned public 
to determine: and if their deter- 
mination be favourable, not the 
sentence of a whole synod of 
Bishops can reverse it. In any 
event, I will never walk in tram- 
mels, if I can avoid it; and least 
of all, in mental trammels.” Now, 
though your correspondent, Bin.t- 
cus, has given it as his opinion, 
that the Doctor’s * Commentary 
on the Bible, is not creditable te 
him,” I apprehend he could only 
mean so to a certain extent. For 
my part, I consider his Bible so 
far ‘‘ creditable,” as to prove, that 
he was an honest man, an able 
translator, and a biblical eritic of 
no ordinary acquirements. But, 
so far as the mere “ commentary” 
is concerned, I agree with your 
correspondent, that “ itis notlikely 
to strengthen the faith, or improve 
the heart of a sincere disciple of 
Christ.” It is chiefly critical, 
sometimes sceptical, and destitute 
of those evangelical qualities, 
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which’ are essential to personal 
religion. 

Having read Dr. Good's Me- 
moirs- of his friend Geddes with 
much interest, and been led, in 
consequence of these, and of his 
translation of the book of Job, to 
make many inquiries respecting 
him, I can assure Bisticus that 
the Doctor is a consistent Profes- 
tant. I have reason to believe that 
he had no more design to favour 
Popery when he wrote the passage 
in question, than J had in select- 
ing, or you in giving it a place 
among your “ Literary Varieties.” 
Dr. Good never contemplated any 
one’s being “led astray” by his 
** feeble and measured language ;” 
and I must protest against the ex- 
pression, “artful as it is.” No 
‘* art,” in the sense intended by 
Bisttcus, was employed by the 
very respectable ‘biographer of 
Geddes; and whether entirely 
correct or not in what he has stated 
on the subject of Roman Catholic 
versions of the Bible, I am confi- 
dent that he wrote nothing but 
what he conceived to be the sim- 
ple truth, according to the autho- 
rities on which he relied. 

As to the “ saying of an infalli- 
ble father, somewhere recorded, 
‘that if the Pope were to err, 
and/draw the whole world to hell 
after him, he ought not to be op- 

»” I can only say that Dr. 
Good “ may probably have read” 
it, together with the mad sayings 
of some other fathers, equally “in- 
fallible ;’ but I know that he has 
also read “ a full and explicit de- 
claration” of the “ political and 
religious opinions” of the English 
Catholics, drawn up by a commit- 
tee in the year 1787, “ signed by 
the four vicars apostolic and their 
coadjutors ; by above nine hundred 
of the principal laity, and by al- 
most all the clergy in the kingdom, 
abjaring, in the most solemn man- 
ner, the Pope’s infallibility, his 
power of deposing kings, of ab- 
solving from oaths, and every other 
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doctrine which might incapacitate 
them from becoming liege and cor- 
dial citizens of a Protestant state.” 
From this “ solemn declaration and 
protestation,” as given by Dr. 
Good,* I beg leave to extract the 
following passage :—‘‘ We have 
been accused of holding, as a prin- 
ciple.of our religion, that implicit 
obedience is due from us to the 
orders and decrees of Popes and 
general councils ; and that there- 
fore, if the Pope, or any general 


-council, should, for the good of 


the church, command us to take 
up arms against government, or 
by any means to subvert the laws 
and liberties of this country, or to 
exterminate persons of a différent 
persuasion from us, we (it is as- 
serted by our accusers) hold our- 
selves bound to obey such orders 
or decrees, on pain of eternal fire : 
whereas we positively deny that 
we owe any such obedience to the 
Pope and general council, or to 
either of them; and we believe 
that no act that is in itself immoral 
or dishonest can ever be justified 
by us, under colour that it is done 
either for the good of the church 
or in obedience to any ecclesiasti- 
cal power whatever. We acknow- 
ledge no infallibility in the Pope ; 
and we neither apprehend nor be- 
lieve, that our disobedience to any 
such orders or decrees (should any 
such be given or made) could sub- 
ject us to any punishment what- 
ever.‘ And. we hold and insist, 
that the Catholic Church has no 
power that can, directly or indi- 
rectly, prejudice the right of Pro- 
testants, inasmuch as it is strictly 
confined to the refusing to them 
a participation in her sacraments 
and other religious privileges of 
her communion, which no church 
(as we conceive) can be expected 
to give to those out of her pale, 
and which no person out of her 
pale will, we suppose, ever require.” 
This, Gentlemen, I am fully aware, 





* Memoirs of Geddes, pp. 207—211. 
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is not transalpine popery ; but I 
am willing to hope that it is, to a 
very considerable extent, English 
Catholicity; and I trust it will 
continue to improve, until it ter- 
minate in scriptural Christianity. 

J. B. 


THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No, VII. 
The Missionary Printer. 


Some years ago the providence of 
Ged brought to my acquaintance 
a-very worthy and pious young 
man, who had just completed his 
apprenticeship as a printer, and 
who, during the period of his resi- 
dence in the metropolis, had been 
brought to a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, This youth, 
filled with holy ardour to promote 
the cause of true religion, but 
feeling himself inadequate to as- 
sume the character of the Evan- 
gelist, was induced to think he 
might gain employment in his 
trade, at some of the Missionary 
Stations, in printing good books, 
while he might be engaged as a 
humble assistant, in teaching a 
school, or be useful in other works 
of love, among the untaught hea- 
then. Having cherished this de- 
sire some time, and improved him- 
self in the knowledge of his busi- 
ness, an opportunity offered. One 
of the Societies in London, which 
I shall not name, was in want of 
such a person, and he was readily 
accepted. Though the youth him- 
self belonged not to the chureh 
over which I was then placed, yet 
his friends were of my congrega- 
tion. And I had opportunities of 
intercourse with him before his 
It was after a prayer- 


parting , at which he had very 
ae y poured out his soul to 
God, that I took my leave of him, 
and he went forth on that arduous 
pas ad gra in which he has been 
cal to witness .many severe 
trials ; {but in, which, at a very 
Cona. Maa. No. 82. 
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distant station, he is still persever - 
ing. I had thought to embody 
in a natrative, a few of the parti- 
culars of his outward voyage, and 
to subjoin such remarks as the 
occurrences might seem to sug- 
gest. But after consideration, I 
thought it might be still more in- 
teresting to give his narrative in 
his own words, Your readers 
will therefore be aware, that in 
the following account, they are 
reading the plain unvarnished tale 
of a young man, who makes no 
pretensions to superior education, 
whose style is the simple language 
of the heart, and whose narrative 
was composed without the slight- 
est expectation of its ever meeting 
the eye of the public. That the 
whole may appear without any 
dress or colouring, I shall present 
to your readers the letter which 
announced to his parents his ar« 
rival at Jamaica, and which con- 
tains a brief view of the more in- 
teresting events, which occurred 
up to the time of his recovery 
from affliction. Soon after this he 
was enabled to go forward to the 
place of his destination, 

“ Tuesday, Nov. 16,. with 
what is called the land. wind, we 
made Kingston. As our ship 
moved gently along, we were all 
in a bustle in the Captain’s cabin, 
preparing te go on shore ; about 
eight o’clock im the morning, all 
the cabin company went.on.shote ; 
I was glad to set my foot on land 
again, and I trust I lifted up, my 
heart in gratitudeto God, for pre- 
serving me 56 days upan the 
mighty deep, for it was through 
his help, that “ the deep did not 
swallow me up.” Wher J got.on 
shore, I walked about. the city of 
Kingston ; it appeared se to 
me at first to see so many black 
faces. I inquired if there was any 
place of worship open, and was 
sorry to find, that none Ee 
mitted to be open except on Sun- 
days. O! how great are the 
vie of my native-land, : 

$X 
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we may hear the glad tidings of 
salvation every day in the week ! 
Lord, give the inhabitants of that 
‘land grace to improve them to thy 
glory and their good! Finding 
that our ship was to stop at this 
port for two or three weeks, I de- 
termined to distribute some of my 
tracts, having 500 with me for 
distribution; with this view I asked 
several blacks and creoles, slaves 
and free people, and was sorry to 
find that not more than one in 
twenty could read. At length I 
determined-I would try to find out 
a Missionary, thinking he would 
know better how to dispose of 
them than I should. And on Fri- 
day, November 19, Mr. F ‘ 
a free Creole that I met with at 
the Government Printing Office, 
took me to Mr, R— a Methodist 
Missionary. He received me with 
-all the affection of a brother, and 
invited me to his house at any 
time when I should be on shore. 
“* Sunday Morning, Nov. 21.— 
I am a stranger in a strange land, 
Lord, be with me and direct me. 
I went to Kingston Church, there 
were some truths in the sermon. 
This city suffered a great loss inthe 
removal of the Rev. Mr. Humber- 
ston, minister of the parish; he was 
a very pious man. I took dinner 
with the Captain and the other two 
passengers, and after dinner, one 
of them (a lover of the reasonings 
of Paine and Voltaire) began a 
conversation that did not please 
me, 30 I bade them good afternoon, 
and determined I would go on 
shore, and find Mr. R.’s meeting. 
After walking about for some time 
without success, I asked a black 
man, who appeared to have a 
steady countenance, if he would 
take me to the meeting, “ O yes, 
Massa,” said the poor man, ‘* me 
be going dere,” and putting his 
hand into his pocket, he took ont 
his: hymn-book, and presenting it 
to me, said, “‘ dere, Massa, you 
take dat ;” this I ‘refused, telling 
him I was going on board ship as 





soon as sérvice was over, and if 
he should miss me, he would lose 
his book. Now, my dear parents, 
mark the Providence of God, which 
stood conuected with my meeting 


with this poor man,—We passed: 


through many streets, at length 
we came to the chapel, which was 
full, and many standing outside. 
I soon discovered I had not come 
to Mr. R.’s, but as there was so 
large a company of people, I de- 
termined to stop. I told the door- 
keepers, I should like to see the 
minister. when he came. They 
took me into a little shed by the 
side of the meeting, and by this 
time the minister came. I intro- 
duced myself to him, and told him 
I was just come from England, 
and begged him to return thanks 
for my safe arrival at this place ; 
after a little exchange of words, he 
introduced me to his wife, who 
had come out that afternoon for 
the first time after confinement, to 
return thanks to God for the 
mercies bestowed upon her. The 
Rev. Mr. K—, for thatis his name, 
then introduced me to two more 
of my countrymen, who are very 
pious, one a Mr. B—, purser to Sir 
H— P—; I was very glad toseea 
fine-looking young man in naval 
uniform in a dissenting congrega- 
tion. The other, Mr. T—, who was 
sent out by the Missionary Society 
to do the carpenter’s work, and to 
give instruction to the slaves on the 
estate of A. F—, Esq. of Bristol; 
but he and his wife were so dread- 
fully persecuted by the overseer of 
that estate, that he thought the 
safety of his life depended’ upon 
his leaving it, and from what I 
have heard, I think it did, for on 
one occasion, the overseer,’ ‘a 
dreadfully wicked man, told‘ him) 
“if he did not leave off trying to 
make the slaves religious, he would 
cut his throat,” holding a razor in 
his hand at the time! ‘But I must 
return, of I shall not ‘have room 
for what 1 ‘have ‘to sdy. ‘After 
service, E was mvited to Mr, T—'s 
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to tea with the officer, and the 
Rev. Mr. K—. Our evening 
was most agreeably spent, and 
before we parted, the naval officer 
offered up a most appropriate 
prayer; thenthe Rev. Mr. K— took. 
me down to the wharf in his chaise, 
that I might go on board, and 
told me, that he would come down 
to the same place on the morrow 
morning, and that all the time the 
Captain told me I might stop on 
shore, I might be at his house, 
and he should be very glad of my 
company. O the kindness of God 
to unworthy me! 

“« Monday Morning, Nov. 22.— 
According to promise, this dear 
servant of the Lord came to fetch 
me in his chaise, and as I had 
permission to stop on shore till 
Saturday morning, I determined 
I would embrace this dear man’s 
offer, as I had contracted a great 
love for him; accordingly I went 
to his honse, and found his wife 
quite well, and a very agreeable 


, woman; they are natives of York- 


shire, and are connected with the 

Missionary on I eon- 
tinued to enjoy good health till Fri- 
day morning, when I was taken with 
shortness of breath, and some fever; 
on Friday night, I took something 
given me by the minister’s wife ; 
and on Saturday morning took a 
good breakfast, and seemed quite 
recovered ; our friends were very 
glad, as I had to goon board that 
day, and they had strong fears 
Jest I should have taken the fatal 
fever, for my symptoms were like 
it on the preceding night, as I had, 
with other bad signs, a great 
head-ache. And here it would 
not be improper to remark, that 
the yellow fever never was known 
to be more fatal than it has been 
this season in Jamaica, and it 
continues to rage with violence; 
it has been like a plague, but 
though very bad, still it is not so 
bad as it was a month or six 
weeks ago. Two fine regiments, 
the 92d and 50th, which came out 





to this station about three months 
ago 700 strong each, cannot raise 
more than 750 men, or there- 
abouts, now between the two regi- 
ments, And in the 92d almost all 

the officers, are dead; with some 
it has been so dreadful that they 
have been taken in the morning 
with the fever, and in the evening 
they have been put under the 
ground; for if a person dies in 
the morning here, the funeral 
takes place in the evening, as the 
body .cannot be kept in this cli- 
mate. The Captains of two ships, 
next to ours died, while we lay at 
the wharf; one was well in the 
morning, and dead at night; but 

by this time, methinks I hear you 

say, how was it with you. To 

this, I would answer, I was not 

suffered to escape, for this fever 

appeared tolet none of my country- 

men pass, or at least very few, and 

it has proved fatal in about every 

other individual who has been at- 

tacked for these last three months, 

Mr. T—, for whose acquaintance 

I bless God, is now a foreman to 
one of the greatest builders, coffin- 

makers, &c. in this island, and he 

told me he had sent up to the 

camp, within the last three months, 

500 coffins, and he has sometimes . 
sent 20 in a day, which were all 

put im one grave; but be not 

alarmed, my dear parents, God in 

his infinite mercy has saved your 

son ; ~he was. one of those 

who have been restored, but you 

will, when you read what passed, 

look upon him, as I trust he looks 

upon himself, namely, as one 

‘ raised from the dead.” 

“ Nov. 27th.—Saturday morn- 
ing I took my leave of dear Mr, K— 
and his wife to go to the ship, and 
in my way I called on Mr. T— to 
bid him farewell; when I got to 
his shop I felt very poorly, and 
he told me, if the Captain said I 
might stop another day or two on 
shore, he should be very glad if I 
would spend that time at his 
house. When I got on board, I 
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asked the Captain if he was going 
to sail directly ; and he said ‘ No, 
you may stay another day or two 
on shore if you like.’ I then left 
the ship, and went to his house to 
tea. 1 felt very unwell, and in 
the morning was much worse. 
All this day I got worse and 
worse, but as I got better at Mr. 
K—’s, I thought I should again ; 
but not so; at night I was very 
bad. The doctor was called in, 
who said I had the yellow fever 
very bad indeed, and must be 
bled directly. - This was done, 
till I was so faint that I could 
searcely speak ; [ was then placed 
with my head to hang over the 
bed, and a tub being put on the 
ground, they poured cold water 
upon my head for a considerable 
time, from which operations I 
found much relief. I was then 
put into bed, with a cloth round 
my head, others round my arms, 
legs, and on my breast. The 
nurse, who was a black woman, 
was to keep these cloths constant- 
ly wet. On Monday I was much 
worse, and the pliysician was call- 
ed in, who ordered a blister on 
the stomach, and sent me such a 
medicine that it made me bleed at 
the mouth for two days and nights. 
By this time, as you may con- 
clude, I was very much reduced, 
and took nothing but toast and 
water, and I was allowed but little 
of that. Day after day I got worse, 
and at length becante delirious, 
and then another blister was put 
to the back of my neck, which, by 
the blessing of God, had the de- 
sired effect, and restored my senses. 
It is common in this fever to 
lose the senses soon, but God was 
very merciful to me. I still got 
worse’; my fever changed to the 
intermitting fever, and another 
day it had the appearance of the 
putrid fever, for my face was all 
over blue spots. Now my medi- 
cal attendants and all my friends 
gave up all hope of my life, and, 
my dear friends, you may receive 


me as one raised from the dead, 
for, with my friends, I expected, 
for several days and nights, that I 
should die. My medical atten- 
dants, paid great attention, and as 
I had taken no nourishment for 
ten days, as soon as they saw the 
fever abate a little, though they 
had little, very little hope of my 
recovery, they told me I ‘should 
have any little thing I could fancy. 
My first request was for some 
porter and water mixed, and in 
half an hour after I had taken 
this, it brought back the fever 
with all its violence; and now alt 
hope that I should be saved was 
taken away. Dear Mr.K—, his 
wife, the Rev. Mr. R— and his 
wife, and the dear people at whose 
house I was, Mr. and Mrs. T—, 
attended upon me with all the 
affection of brothers and sisters, 
and were often weeping around my 
bed. The day that my disorder 
took a change, I appeared to be 
at the worst, and they took your 
direction, in order that they might 
send you the news of my death. 
‘ But God’s thoughts are not as 
our thoughts,’ for he has, con- 
trary to the expectation of friends 
and physicians, ‘ redeemed my 
life from destruction.’ The 

tain came to see me, but could 
not stop; indeed it was not ex- 
pected that I should ever move 
from that bed. 

“My things were taken from 
the ship. Mr. T— wrote to 
my friend, the Rev. Mr. D—, 
to know who he was to look to, to 
discharge the bill that was con- 
tracted by this sickness, and which 
he expected would be contracted 
by my funeral. This letter the 
Captam took, and before he left me 
he gave Mr. T— four doubloons 
for immediate wants. From this 
time I began to better, and 
so amazing fast did I mend, that 
I was the surprise of every body 
who had seen me in my sickness ; 
when I was well enough, a gen- 
tlemen sent his chaise, with a ser- 
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vant, to take me out every day ; 
and now while I am telling you 
of these things, I bless God | am 
as well as ever I was in my 
life. May I not. say, and can- 
not you, my dear parents, and all 
my dear sisters, and brothers, and 
friends, join me in saying, ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits, who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities, who healeth 
all thy diseases; who redeemeth 
thy life from destruction, who 
crowneth thee with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercy.’ I have 
not been thus particular to excite 
painful feelings in your hearts ; — 
no, I love you all too much to 
give you one moment’s uneasiness ; 
but I have been thus particular, 
that I might excite your love and 
gratitude to God, for his mercy to 
your son and your brother. But 
I have not done yet, and I feel I 
must, for want of room, leave out 
much that I meant to say. The day 
that I was at the worst, Mrs. T— 
sent up for the Rev. Mr. K— to 
conie down and be with me, while 
I died, as she thought. He had 
often been with me, and entreat- 
ed me, with all the affection of a 
brother, to look to Christ. And 
here it is proper for your comfort 
that I should say, that during the 
whole of my sickness, I was 
blessed with a calm and resigned 
frame of mind. He who once said 
to the raging sea, ‘ Peace, be still,’ 
with so much effect, said so to my 
breast. Oh! tiie value of religion 
im such circumstances. But to re- 
sume my history: ~The Rev. Mr. 
K— came according to the request 
of Mr. T., andafter staying with me 
some time, with his wife, he told 
me, he should take his wife home, 
and come back and sit up with 
me: but so was not the will of 
God. He went home, and in the 
evening felt unwell; I should tell 
you that he had been on the island 
about fifteen months. The sick- 
ness he felt got worse, and he was 


unable to come to me at night as 
he expected. The next day, the 
doctor was called in ;—this was 
Friday, Dec. 10th. The day fol- 
lowing, the physician was called 
in; the same skilful men who at- 
tended me were now attending my 
friend; I seemed to better, 
and in a few days was struck off 
their list, but I am sorry to say, 
my friend continued to get worse, 
and Mrs. K— beginning to fear lest 
it should end in death, began to 
fret; this made her little infant 
ill, and on Saturday afternoon its 
dear soul departed to that God 
who gave it, and about ten o'clock 
on Saturday night, God’s faithfal 
servant, and my dear friend, the 
Rev. Mr. K— died. Thus, you see, 
poor Mrs. K— was bereaved of a 
husband and an infant in one day ; 
the child was about two naonts 
old, and Mr. K— was about thirty 
years. Oh, how wonderful are 
the dealings of God! this dear 
man, a few days ago, was expect- 
ing he should have very soon to 
bury me, his friend, but, through 
God’s mercy te me, I was raised 
up, and so far recovered, that I 
was able and did attend the fu- 
neral of my friend, as one of the 
mourners; and I do assure you, 
my friends, so affecting was the 
sight, that I hope I shall never 
forget it. 

** As I know much of this man, 
I may be permitted to say he was 
a most laborious servant of Christ. 
In this society, as it is amongst 
the Methodist missionaries, they 
have tickets, which they give to a 
person upon becoming a member 
of their society, and the tickets 
are renewed every quarter; 80 
that if a member falls into ein, the 
minister does not Jet them have a 
new ticket till there is good hope 
to believe they have repented of 
that sin; and there is another 
good thing in these tickets, it 
gives the minister an opportanity, 
at the renewing of these tickets, 
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to talk to the people; and my dear 
friend was changing these tickets 
the week that I spent at his house, 
and I can bear witness to the 
faithful and affectionate manner in 
which he exhorted them all to 
look to Christ, and walk in his 
ways, But he has done his work, 
and has been very useful. O 
eould you have seen how sensible 
the poor people were of their loss 
in the death of their beloved mi- 
nister, it would have melted your 
hearts. The funeral took place 
the day after his death, which was 
on the 19th of December. The 
day of the funeral being Sunday, 
all the negroes were at liberty, 
and there were thousands at- 
tended; hundreds of members 
walked two by two, and there was 
a general weeping; indeed I never 
beheld such an affecting sight in 
all my life. Some poor women, 
who had received a blessing under 
the ministry of my departed friend, 
were so overcome in the burial- 
ground, that they threw them- 
selves down upon the ground in a 
state of phrenzy, crying out, ‘O 
my dear massa! O my dear 
massa!’ Indeed, my dear pa- 
rents, it appears almost to me as 
if it was a dream.—The poor wi- 
dow is still very unwell, but we 
do not expect any thing serious ; 
she feels the very great loss, and 
often weeps as a woman, but she 
bears it like a Christian. The 
other day, when I was conversing 
with her, Ftold her that St. Paul 
said he had learned in whatsoever 
state he was therewith to be con- 
tent, and she immediately said, 
* Yes, it was so, and I am learn- 
ing.’. I believe it is intended, as 
soon as she is able to stand the 
voyage, to send her to England, 
asshe has a father and sister 
alive. O how much do those go 
through who enter upon such a 
sickly’ island with a view to do 
good! The missionaries in this 
place hiave lately been great suf- 
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ferers from sickness. The Rev. 
Mr. G— of Spanish Town, who 
landed on this island the 10th of 
last April, lost his wife on the 17th 
of October following. Mr. A~, 
another very excellent missionary, 
died on the 18th of August last, 
having beén on this island only 
seven months; he has left a wi- 
dow. He was twenty-eight years 
of age. But I do not tell you 
these things to discourage your 
hearts with respect to missionary 
attempts ; no, [ would not, I could 
not, when I look around me, and 
see the multitudes perishing for 
lack of knowledge. O, my dear 
friends, pray for the extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom! But I 
find my paper almost full, and 
have given you no account of this 
city, its manners, customs, inha- 
bitants, &c. All these things shall 
be for some future time. Be as- 
sured I am quite satisfied with the 
dispensations of God towards me, 
and am as happy perhaps as it is 
possible to be in this world. 
“ Yours, &c. &c.” 





REMARKS ON THE LETTER OF 
«© AN INDEPENDENT.” 
(To the Editors. ) 
In your last Number, your Cor- 
respondent, “ An Independent,” 
has made some observations which 
need correction. He refers, at 
p- 470, to an association in, his 
neighbourhood whose proceedings 
have displeased him. Your cor- 
respondent should have known 
that the association in question 
has never arrogated to itself any 
authority to sit in judgment upon 
others, or maintain “ a system of 
general surveillance” over the con- 
duct of sister churches. He must 
have known also, that the only ob- 
ject which the association alluded 
to has in view, is to unite and co- 
operate in spreading more widely 
the knowledge of true religion in 
the counties with which: it is 
connected. The rule of the asso- 
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ciation, which he inserted in his 
last paper, viz. “ That the quar- 
terly meetings be held by the mi- 
nisters, and the general annual 
meeting by the ministers and de- 
legates from the churches in the 
association,” presents nothing to 
excite alarm in the mind of any 
unprejudiced individual; and I 
cannet understand how any per- 
son could connect with it such 
fearful consequences as your cor- 
respondent has done. It is a rule 
which recognises the right of the 
churches to vote and consider 
what is to be done in promoting 
the design of the association. But 
the last part of his note is what I 
wish particularly to notice. He 
says, “ At the last Episcepal sit- 
ling it was determined that collec- 
tions should be made in behalf of 
the association in all the churches 
belonging to it, and notice to this 
effect circulated. It would have 
been as fitting, on representative 
principles, if the commons had been 
admitted to have a voice in this vote 
of supply.” Now what will your 
readers think, when they are told, 
that the “ representatives of the 
commons” were there; and that 
they unanimously agreed to the 
“vote of supply.” It was not 
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then, in the scoffing language of 
your correspondent, an Episcopal 
silling, but bona fide a meeting of 
the churches and their pastors, 
After all ;—this -mighty affair 
about collections, supposing there 
were no representatives present, 
has nothing to do with the prin- 
ciples of Independeney, If a re- 
solution had passed, commanding 
the collections to be made, and 
threatening displeasure if the or- 
der was not obeyed, it would have 
been a departure from our princi- 
ples, but it was simply a resolu- 
tion that collections should be 
made during the year, to meet 
an expenditure occasioned by 
the acts and exertions of the 
churches and ministers themselves. 
In such cases, if it is not conve- 
nient to make a collection, no re- 
marks are made, no reprimand is 
given, no expulsion takes place. 
The association was voluntary, all 
subscriptions and collections are 
also voluntary, and any church 
that is unwilling to assist, may 
show this unwillingness by re- 
fusing pecuniary aid, How far 
this may be consistent with union 
and co-operation, is a question on 
which I shall not now enter. 
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TIME’S WARNING. 


YouTH in an idle moment stood, 
Time’s changing hour-glass eyeing; 

The ebbing sand too plainly show’d 
How swift the hours, were flying, 

But faster still the thoughtless boy 
The sand-heap wish’d to lessen, 

And roughly shook the useful toy, 
The stream of time to hasten. 


Time sniil’d to see the youngster’s hand 
The fruitless effort making, 

No faster fell the dwindling sand 
For all the angry shaking. 

* Such is this dying earth-worm, man!’ 
Thus I heard Time exclaiming, 

‘ Idly to waste life’s little span, 
Unceasingly he’s aiming. 


‘ He first, just like this idle boy, 
Watches my atoms creeping ; 

Slowly the moments seem to fly— 
He deems that time is sleeping. 

© Then shakes the sand, to speed my flight, 
In folly’s circle dancing; 

But sees not, till it is too late, 
How fast I’ve been advancing. 


* But stretch’d upon the bed of death, 
And looking o’er the 

He’llask, with quick and Tat! bri ‘breath, 
Why 1 have flown so fast. 

* Go, youth, i improve thy fleeting day, 
Time gone is past recallings...¢ oO 
Nor longer strive to sped sop Aight v7 
“Full fast the sand;is falling rds} 
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, THE LAST PLAGUE OF EGYPT. 


it came to pass that at midnight the Lord smote all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne, unto the first-born of the 
captive that was in the dungeon ; and all the first-born of cattle, And there was a great 
cry in Egypt, for there was not a house where there was not one d 
Exodus, xii. 29, 30. 


’Tis midnight—’tis midnight o’er Egypt’s dark sky, 
And in whirlwind and storm the Sirocco sweeps by ; 
All arid and hot is its death-breathing blast ;— 

Each sleeper breathes thick, and each bosom beats fast. 


And the young mother wakes, and starts in her rest, 
And presses more closely her babe to her breast ; 

But the heart that she presses is death-like and still, 
And the lips that she kisses are breathless and chill. 


And the young brother clings to the elder in fear, 

As the gust falls so dirge-like and sad on his ear ; 

But that brother returns not the trembling embrace— 
He speaks not—he breathes not—death lays in his place. 


And the first-born of Egypt are dying around ; 
*Tis a sigh—’tis a moan—and then slumber more sound : 
They but wake from their sleep, and their spirits are fled— 
They but wake into life, to repose with the dead. 


And there Jay the infant, still smiling in death, 

Scarce heav’d its young breast as it parted with breath ; 
And there lay the boy, in youth’s budding bloom, 

With the of sleep, but the hue of the tomb ! 


And there fell the youth, in the pride of his prime, 
In the spring-tide of life, and perchance too of crime ; 
And unnerv’d is that arm, and elos’d is that 

And cold is that bosom which once beat so high. 


And the fond mother’s hope, and the fond father’s trust, 
And the widow’s sole stay, are returning to dust. 

Egypt has not a place where there is not one dead, 
From. the proud monarch’s palace to penury’s shed. 


And the hearths of that country are deselate now, 

And the crown of her glory is struck from her brow, 

But while proud Egypt trembles, still Israel is free, 
nfetter’d, 


» 48 the wave of the sea. H.R, . 
00a Y but oft th shall steal 
: soiel : es, go; but oft that voice si 
SPER Ses coving te dite whites -atrine abore, "7 ’ 
: Eden’ soft as infants 
Wire scones that childhood lov'ay When Binet 2 Ja, bee oe tome 
Where, ’midst the bloom of many a 1 Breas fe Lows er the ga 
’ And, like the tree divinely blest, 
while floeting dreams a new delight Diop sweets on Maras ware 
O’ershadowing breath’d repose, : Then fare thee well !—Some glimm'rings 
And grief was as the dew ‘li bright 
That hangs around the rose. Yet cheer that wi 3 
Yes, go ; for blissful is the tear As moon-beams dance with purer light 
That softly trembling plays When all fs dark arou 
Over joy, in aadnes des, Oh yes} Sov omen the porting sgh 
The early days: eyond expression sweet ! 

Who lav’d with thee to gaze awhile That whispers, whilst its murmurs die, 
On beaven's own arch of blue, ‘¥o-onee ageia hall: gect. ‘ 
“ie and gold-ting’d islets smile ha ae 
On lakes of ether hue. : 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


SS ah eh teh tah ed 


On Baplism; chiefly in Reply to 
the Etymological Positions of the 
Rev. Greville Ewing, in his 
“Essay on Baptism ;’’ the Po- 
lemic Discussions of the Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, S.T'.D. LL.D. 
in his Work, entitled “ Theology ;” 
and the inferential Reasonings of 
the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. 
in his “ Lectures on the Abra- 
hamic Covenani.” By F. A. 
Cox, A.M. Hackney. 8v0. 4s.6d. 
Holdsworth. 


An Essay on Baptism ; being an 
Inquiry into the Meaning, Form, 
and Extent of the Administra- 
tion of that Ordinance. By 
Greville Ewing. 2d edit. 4s. 


Ir is not often that reviewers, 
with all the assumptions common 
to their office, assume to them- 
selves a right of saying any thing 
upon an author’s title page ; but 
really Mr. Cox’s is quite over- 
whelming ; and we must be al- 
lowed to say, that before we got 
to the end of it, we felt ourselves 
not only up to the ears, but abso- 
lntely and bona jide immersed in 
controversy ; and if we should 
prove ourselves, before we have 
done, more imbued than may 
seem meet with the polemic spi- 
rit, we shall Jay all the guilt upon 
our author, whose ambitionof con- 
quest is so inordinate, that, in spite 
of our wonted sobriety, we could 
not refrain from exclaiming, ‘‘ Why 
this is another Creighton, who 
will undertake to answer all the 
books that ever have been, or ever 
will be printed!” But we have 
no design to prejudge Mr. Cox. 
Be the portico never so magnifi- 
cent, if the interior arrangements 
and decorations correspond, let no 
one be offended. We shall there- 
fore detain our readers no longer 
on the threshold. Yet before we 
pass through the vestibule, we 
must have a few words of expla- 
nation with our worthy baptist 
Cona, Mae. No, 82. 


friend, who has taken rather more 
upon him than has been usual, at 
least among the educated and 
wiser part of his brethren. In his 
Advertisement Mr, Cox says— 

«6 My persuasion is that popular feel- 
ing is theirs, the argument ours: if an 
evidence of the latter were requisite, it 
might, in part, be deduced from the 
striking facts, that not only have the 
best pxdobaptist writers made us re- 
peated and most important concessions, 
while many, if not a majority, of their 
living teachers constantly admit one half 
at least of our arguments for the mode 
of baptism; but their churches contain 
a vast number of theoretic baptists, who 
have discernment enough to appreciate 
the foree of evidence, but not piety 
enough to pursue the path of duty.” 

This very pithy passage deserves 
at least the serious attention of 
Pedobaptists—if things are gone 
so far, really, though popular feel- 
ing may hold up the cause a little 
longer, it is high time for all wise 
and conscientious people to recant, 
“The argument all the Baptists, 
popular feeling all the Pedobap- 
tists”! !. But suppose the question 
not yet decided, and the other 
party to take up the same senti- 
ment, (and they have quite as good 
a right,) then the umpire might — 
justly say, ‘ gentlemen, recall your 
boasts. It ill becomes the advo- 
cate, on either side of a litigated 
question, to assume that HE has 
all the argument—and the sentence 
you have.uttered,'sounds more like 
the vapid braggery of a bad cauge, 
or the ar ce of @ mere prey 
tender, who “‘ draws the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument”—than 
that charity, “ whieh vaunieth not 
itself, and is not puffed up.”’ Yes, 
truly, Mr. Cox, this is quite thra- 
sonical. We know many Baptists 
think so, sometimes they say so; but 
the beauty of this said sentiment 
is, nobody believes it except 
themselves. “But did it not ag 
cur to Mr. C, that this sentenge 
might sound somewhat harsh in 
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the ears of all the church, and that 
many wise, holy, and learned 
men would say—‘ what, this from 
the advocate of one of the smallest 
of Christian sects—a sect too, dis- 
tinguished, neither in its past or 
present state, by any overwhelm- 
ing majority of acute reasoners 
and genuine scholars!’ But go we 
on—‘' IF an evidence of the latter 
were requisite’—yes, really evi- 
dence is requisite, and very sub- 
stantial evidence too, to exculpate 
Mr.Cox from the very serious charge 
of consummate arrogance and in- 
decorum, Did Mr. Cox think 
the concession of popular feeling 
would make his assertion go 
down—or was it put in for the 
sake of the antithesis? “ That is 
the way to make an offence gra- 
cious; though few have the grace 
to do it.” No doubt in both parts 
he wished to appear “ Hercules,” 
though in his minority, “ his enter 
and exit shall be—strangling a 
snake.” —“ If any evidence were re- 
quisite—we heard of a popular 
Baptist minister, who lately made 
the very same assertion from the 
pulpit—the argument ours— the 
lar feeling theirs—whether he 
wed it from Mr. C.’s newly 
ublished volume we cannot say— 
ut when, after the service, this al- 
the-argument man was called upon 
by a Pedobaptist minister, who 
was present, for a vindication of 
his brag, he was constrained to 
feel that he had much less than he 
imagined, to confess that he had 
not been aware how much argu- 
ment there was on the other side, 
and to promise a closer attention 
to the subject in future. This is 
not a solitary case within our own 
knowledge, and we very much 
suspect that most of our readers 
will, in the issue, think Mr. C.’s 
a similar one; if so, we cannot 
help it—and have only to hope 
that candour and modesty may so 
far prevail, as to make all who are 
dogmatical and uncharitable, con- 
fessit. Wedo not, however, for. 


get, that though hardly necessary, | 


Mr. C. has yet given proofs. With 
these is our business. The first 
is—that “ the best Padobaplist 
writers have made us repeated and 
most important concessions.” Per- 
haps Mr.Cox means such writers 
as Salmasius, Suicerus, Curcellzus, 
and others, whose concessions have 
been proved over and over again, 
as._unwarrantable as they were un- 
wary. Did he forget, that an able 
writer on one subject may be a 
very incompetent one upon others ? 
But how the concessions of these 
writers, as a fact, can prove that 
the argument is all the Baptists’, 
the reader is left to guess, Now 
we should have inferred from 
it just the reverse—and we will 
detain our readers to show how. 
If these BEST wRITERs, after all 
the concessions which their ex- 
treme candour and love of fairness 
constrained them to make, still re- 
tained a decided and conscientious 
conviction against anti-pedobap- 
tism, it was a demonstration, that, 
so far from all the argument being 
on the Baptist-side, there was, in 
their esteem, a preponderating 
weight of argument on the other 
side. Atleast so the world will cer- 
tainly interpret the fact, when view- 
ed on both sides. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. C. had in his mind 
only the concessions, not the final 
convictions, of these best writers, 
We wish he had pondered the 
latter more and the former less, it 
would have saved us some trouble. 
But we must be allowed to deduct 
considerably from Mr. C.’s state- 
ment. It is not correct, that the dest 
writers have made important con- 
cessions, No doubt Mr. C. is pre- 
disposed to account those the dest 
writers who have made such con- 
cessions ; but we must be per- 
mitted'to qualify his assertion by 
stating, that as these concessions 
of Pedobaptist writers almost 
exclusively regard the quantity of 
water, and neither the im 

nor the subjects of the ordinance — 
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they res the least important 
part of question —though we 


are sorry to observe that Mr. Cox 
and his brethren are always dis- 
posed to attach to it an undue im- 


portance. 

The mode of reasoning employed 
in this passage is one of the most 
unfair and least efficient of any 
that could be adopted. There is 
no controversy existing that might 
not be treated in the same way. 
Let but all the concessions of all 
the advocates in any cause be ag- 
gregated, and then thrown in the 
teeth of the said cause, and we 
dare say, ‘before any opponent, 
even of less mettle and meaner 
tactics than Mr. Cox, it would 
seem to turn tail. What conces- 
sions have not some Protestant wri- 
ters made to the Romanists! Tri- 
nitarians to Socinians! Some Dis- 
senters to the Establishment! 
Some Arminians to Calvinism! 
But Mr. C. should have been 
aware, that as all writers have 
their own way of defending their 
opinion, and some, for the sake of 
originality, choose to concede all, 
or a part of the arguments of all 
others; -and as some, out of an ex- 
cess of candour or timidity, give 
up what may appear to them 
questionable, or not sufficiently 
strong; so, in all these cases, the 
majority is not bound to abide 
hy these concessions; and an op- 
ponent, before he counts upon 
them, should ascertain how. far 
they carry the concurrence of the 
party; and then, whether they are, 
as Mr. C. describes these conces- 
sions—most important ; or whether, 
after all, they may not prove very 
unimportant. Mr. C.'s second 
branch of proof, that the Baptisis 
have all the argument, is, that a 
majority, or nearly a, majority of 
the living Padobaptist ministers 
constantly admit one half of ihe 
argumenis for the mode; that is 
to say, they admit half, but reject 
the other half of the Baptists’ ar- 
gument for immersion. They ad- 
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mit that Baxrw and Parrgw do in 
Greek writers sometimes signify to 
immerse ; but they deny the other 
half of the Baptists’ argument, viz. 
that is, they } that these terms 
should be restricted to total immer- 
sion, or that they necessarily involve 
that idea in all cases, in a majority 
of cases, or in any single case 
throughout the New Testament. 
If Mr. C.’s meaning is hereby ex- 
pounded, it then amounts to-egre- 
gious-trifling; for no Peedobaptist 
ever denied that immersion was 
sometimes expressed by the Greek 
words, If Mr. C. does not mean 
this, but that half the Pedobap- 
tist ministers now alive admit that 
immersion was the mode practised 
by the Apostles, we must be per- 
mitted to rebut one assertion by 
its contrary; and in behalf of a 
class of men, with whom, perhaps, 
our acquaintance and intercourse 
are not less extensive than Mr, 
C.'s, to say that his proof, so far 
from appealing directly to our 
knowledge, itself requires proof. 
And in the absence of this, we 
will take upon us to adduce one 
evidence of the contrary; it,.is, 
that we are not acquainted with a 
single individual who admits what 
we suppose Mr. C. to affirm, of 
the ‘many, if not the majority.” 
Really it is a very bold and pe- 
remptory thing for a man to af- 
firm and publish of so large a 
body of learned and pious. men 
as the Pedobaptists of England, 
Scotland, and [reland, to say no- 
thing of the European continent 
and America—of the many thou- 
sand very learned clergy of Eng- 
land and Scotland, the five, or six, 
or seven thousand dissenting mi- 
nisters of the United Kingdom ; 
that a majority, or any thing near 
it, admit one half of the arguments 
for immersion ;—that is, if the lat- 
ter meaning is to be ascribed to Mr. 
C.’s words, that they allow it to 
be the proper and scriptural mode, 
Here Mr. C. appears-to us. tobe 
affirming, what he cannot possibly 
3Y2 
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know, what no man living can 
have. any pretensions to know, 
and what an honourable contro- 
vertist would scarcely have ven- 
tured to publish, without, at least, 
an effort at plausible evidence. 
The crowning piece of Mr. C.’s 
proof, that all the argument belongs 
to the Baptists, is just as unsound 
and quite as dogmatical as all the 
others. “ Their Churches contain 
vast NumBERS of theorelic Bap- 
lists, who have discernment enough 
to appreciate the force of evidence, 


but not Piety enough to pursue the 
path of duty.” Of course, the dis- 


cernment of all such as see the 
force of the Baptist arguments, 
must be indisputable, and so let it 
be for us. But with the facts only 
we shal] concern ourselves:—-there 
are, for instance, in most indepen- 
dent churches, some confessed Bap- 
tists ;—they are cordially admitted 
to Christian fellowship. These are 
often found very anxious, and not 
very scrupulous, about the dissemi- 
nation of their sentiments. Some- 
times they dishonourably assail the 
young and the ill-informed. Fre- 
quently they are great gossips, as 
well as great zealots, and when 
the Pedobaptist minister says lit- 
tle in public on this controversy, 
~~ contrive to suggest doubts, 
to perplex soy people ; 
and we have generally observed, 
that as soon as any one expresses 
hesitancy, or even inquiry upon 
this subject, he is forthwith en- 
rolled in that large class, which 
Mf. Cox so honourably designates ; 
immediately he is besieged with 
redoubled vigour by his Baptist ac- 
quaintance, and is taunted exactly 
in the illiberal and censorious lan- 
guage of Mr. Cox; that he is con- 
vinoed, but has not piety enough to 
Sulfil his duty. 
ut we have yet several things to 
allege against this sweeping clause 
ofthe argument. First, the vast num- 
bers of Mr. Cox are extravagatitly 
over-rated. But let this. be rather 


a glory to Pedobaptist churches, 


that persons equally decided, on 
either view of the controversy, or 
yet halting between two opinions, 
can find a peaceful enjoyment of. 
Christian ordinances under minis- 
ters, who practically feel the force 
of the Apostle’s saying, Jesus 
Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel. Again; in a 
very considerable number of these 
cases, the persons Mr. C. refers to, 
instead of being able to appreciate 
the force of the arguments, are no- 
teriously incompetent for any such 
decision. As to the latter part of 
the assertion, that they have not 
piety enough to pursue the path of 
duty, we must pronounce it a rash 
and uncharitable judgment of his 
brethren. Ought those indivi- 
duals, be they wise or unwise, 
fairly or unfairly staggered by 
some Anabaptist: advocate, who 
are perplexed on a point of duty, 
and are seeking information, to 
be treated as if they wilfully ne- 
glected their Lord’s will? Are 
they to be told, that they have not 
piety enough to do their duty? 
This is precisely the dragooning 
kind of system on which converts 
are frequently made to re-baptism, 
and by which we have known 
some timid, and scrupulous, and 
weak-minded persons, induced to 
submit to adult immersion, lest 
they should incur the tremendous 
guilt denounced upon them. by 
some bigotted partizan of Anabap- 
tism. 

We regret that we have been 
compelled to point out, at the very 
outset of Mr. C.’s work, ‘these 
glaring violations of candeur and 
decorum. Our regret is increased 
by the very esteem which we che- 
rish for his general character, 
and from the ijl omen which 
these sentiments afford, that a 
man who could feel complacency 
in writing and publishing them, 
should be able to mitigate, in any 
degree, the heats and mischiefs of 
this disastrous controversy ;—~a 
controversy as unpropitious to the 
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y who make it their badge, 
as it is frivolous and vexatious in 
reference to the general interests 
of Christianity. 

We must now enter upon the work 
itself, and in doing so, we shall not 
adhere to’ the order Mr. Cox has 
observed, but begin with the clo- 
sing part of his argument, which 
relates to the question of Christian 
antiquity ; he says,— 


** It is really surprising, that towards 
the close of his lectures, Dr. W. should 
reiterate the often-repeated and often- 
answered statement, that baptism was 
from the earliest times of the Christian 
gra, administered to infants. ‘ It is,’ 
he adds, ‘ alluded to, and directly spoken 
of, by the carliest writers, never as a thing 
that was, or had been questioned; but 
uniformly as a matter, the existerice of 
which from the beginning was undis- 
puted.” p.91. To give the direct ne- 
gative to'this assertion, and in the plain- 
est language, might seem uncourteous ; 
and yet what ought to be done, when 
aware and able to prove, that the con- 
trary is the undoubted fact? The writers 
of the first century, who will be allowed 
to have been the earliest next the Apos- 
tles, are Barnabas, Hermas, Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp; and 
not one of these speaks of baptism being 
administered to infants. Barnabas men- 
tions the persons baptized as ‘ putting 
their trust in the cross ;’ and as ‘ going down 
into the water full of sins and pollutions, but 
coming up again bringing forth fruit, having 
in their hearts the fear and hope, which is in 
Jesus by the Spirit.’ (Bpist. ix.) Hermas 
represents them as ‘ having heard the word, 
and being willing to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord, (Past. lib. i. v. 3 ;) 
Clemens and Polycarp make no allusion 
to infant baptism ; the same may be said 
of Ignatius—he only mentions baptism 
in connection with faith, love, and pa- 
tience. Will any Padobuaptist writer 
after this venture to re-assert that in- 
fant baptism is spoken of by the earliest 
writers: in direct terms, and as a thing not 
questioned? If any one does, he will surely 
merit a stronger epithet than ignorant, 
of rash, or prejudiced ; the assertion must 
be made in defiance of ascertained fact !”’ 
—pp, 155, 156. 


Now though Mr. Cox will doubt- 
less deem it a perilous daring in 
us to brave this dreadful epithet, 
worse than ignorant, rash, ot pre- 


judiced, we mean to analyse a 


little. mone fully. this said ques- 
tion of. antiquity, Would any 
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one believe that Mr. C. could 
so far impose upon himself as 
to imagine that he had settled, 
in about fifteen or sixteen lines, 
a question of so much extent, 
and upon which ‘the array of 
learned authorities is more than a 
hundred to one against him? We 
do most fully pledge ourselves to 
maintain that the fact of infant 
baptism is clearly proved from the 
writings of the early fathers. For, 
not to dispute with our friend 
whether it is spoken of directly or 
indirectly, by a straight forward or 
an inferential argument (for the 
latter may be quite as valid as the 
former), we shall begin with his 
own work, in proof of the fact 
which he so peremptorily denies. 
He says, “ The very first writer 
who speaks of infant baptism in the 
third century, Tertullian, in fact 
condemns it.” Very true, Mr. Cox, 
but, to complete this sentence, let 
us propose a trifling addition, 
which being overlooked in ‘the 
hurry of your first edition, may 
advantageously be introduced into 
your second ; it is this, AND IN 
DOING SO, BECAME AN UNDENIABLE 
WITNESS TO ITS EXISTENCE AND 
PREVALENCE. This confession can- 
not be recalled. Tertullian con- 
demns infant baptism—not as athing 
that was to be, but asa thing that 
was. Let then these facts be ob- 
served : that Tertullian was -cofi- 
verted some years before’ the ex- 
piration of the second century ; 
that the first is occupied by the 
of Christ and the apsetlenJahe ts 
allowed to have died very near the 
end of the first century ;.s0 that 
there was an interval of not quite 
one hundred years beween him 
and Tertullian ; and yet the latter 
aks of infant baptism,as a thin 
en universal and unquestioned, 
though, in his opinion, improper ; 
and that, not because it ined thal 
a modern innovation upon: 
tolic practice, not because it was 
unsertptural, unsanctioned *by the 
traditions of the church; and uns 
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heard of in purer times, He passage to prove that the word 


mentions not one of those very 
objections which, if they had been 
within his reach, couldnot ibl 

have been overlooked, and whic 

would have formed an impregna- 
blebulwark to his opinions: but he 
takes up his argument upon ground 
purely novel, and of his own ori- 


ya and the consequence was, 
is reasonings. against it made 
little or no impression. The al- 
teration he proposed was almost 
universally rejected. Could he 
have become a Christian believer 
within a hundred years of the 
apostolic times, and not have 
known the fact of the first intro- 
duction of infant baptism, an in- 
novation which, upon the theory 
of the Baptists, could not possibly 
have escaped his observation? But 
Mr.Cox and the Baptistsof the pre- 
sent times say, he condemns infant 
baplism; and so he does. But his 
opinion is of no value ; his testi- 
mony to the fact, his very con- 
demnation of the practice, and his 
total silence upon the only avail- 
able ground of objection (its des- 
titution of apostolic authority), is 
a decisive proof to us that he 
durst not allege what is now so 
arrogantly maintained, that the 
practice be n about his time. But 
we must allowed to pursue 
this subject a little further. Mr.C. 
says, “ The only passage which is 
referred to out of them all, is a 
sentence of Irenzus, the whole 
evidence of which depends upon 
the translation of a single word 
(renascuntur), the literal sense of 
whichis,born again,but which some 
would render baptized.” Has Mr, 
Cox ever looked into Bingham and 
Wall, and can he use the words 
the onl sage referred to oul 
- te au ? eke this, 
( he think there can be any 
doubt about the meaning of the 
word ; or that no proof could sub- 
stantiate the genuineness of the 
passage since Dr. Gale condemns 
it?, Why did he not state the 





could not signify baplized, without 
adroitly slipping away from the 
argument under cover of Dr.Gale’s 
authority, the most confused, illo- 
gical, and unfair of controversial 
writers that ever put pen to paper? 
We are told, that Dr. Gale proves 
the chapter whence it is taken is 
spurious, since it contains a state- 
ment contrary to the scriptures, 
and the known sentiments of the 
writer himself, &c. But the mis- 
take respecting Christ's age might 
be expunged surely without taint- 
ing all the chapter. Moreover 
Dr. Gale’s argument holds good 
indeed of inspired writers, but we 
have yet to learn that a contradic- 
tion to scripture and one’s self is 
any proof of spuriousness in unin- 
spired compositions. If all the 
passages in the fathers, in which 
they state sentiments contrary to 
scripture or to themselves, are to 
be expunged, the larger half of 
them would be condemned. But 
the wordsinfantes, parvulos, pueros, 
Juvenes et seniores, as the omnes quit 
per eum renascuntur in Deum, can- 
not possibly be rendered of any 
thing else but baptism. What 
could these infants and very little 
children know of regeneration in 
Mr. Cox’s sense of that ternr? It 
is true there have been infants 
sanctified to God from the womb, 
but then that was.a secret thing, 
known not even to themselves, 
but to God only. Ireneus is 
speaking of the advantages de- 
rived to all ages through Christ, 
and was therefore applying his 
words, not to rare cases, but to all 
within the Be of the Christian 
church or dispensation. Besides 
that, this word renascuntur means 
precisely baptism in this place, 
and nothing else, we beg permis- 
sion to prove from the fact of its 
univ: acceptance in that sense, 
in that age, and from its uniform 
use by Irenzus.* He says, Christ 
* We refer Mr. Cox, and Baptists in 
general, to. a very favourite author of 
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committing to his disciples the power 
of regeneralion, said to them, Go 
teach all nations, baptizing them, 
&c. Here Irenzus explains his 
own use of the term. In fact, 
Christ never gave his disciples the 
power of regeneration, in the sense of 
spiritual conversion, but simply, as 
Irenzeus says, to teach and baptize 
them. Now then here is a passage 
in which the baptism of infants is 
spoken of in direct terms, and so 
direct indeed it is, that no Baptist 
has ever yet been able to rid it 
out of his way. Poor Dr. Gale, it 
is true, did try hard, and we have 
patiently read what he has written ; 
but after all the aid he derives 
from Baronius, and the admissions 
of the incompetency of Irenzeus’s 
translator, he utterly fails to over- 
throw ‘the argument of Wall. 
Moreover, Dr. Gale omits to tell 
his’ readers that this Ireneeus ex- 
pressly says, in a paragraph of un- 
disputed authority, The ordinary 
way of our being freed from ori- 
ginal guilt 1s BAPTISM, WHICH Is 
OUR REGENERATION To Gop (re 
Ba RTLTPATOS TNE ELC Beov avayevyn- 
cewc). This testimony of Irenzeus 
earries us back to within seventy 
years of the Apostle John. 

Mr. Cox positively affirms that 
“ Dr. Wardlaw'’s representation 
cannot be substantiated by any 
reference, even to writers of the 
next age,” that is, after those of 
the first century. We have refer- 
red already to the testimony of two 
fathers, the last-mentioned of whom 
lived within seventy years of the 
apostolic age. We now come- to 
Justin, of whom Mr..Cox most 
confidently says, he never once ul- 
ters a syllable upon the subject. Had 
Mr. Cox here used the expression 
direct terms, we might have found 
more difficulty in answering him, 
but as it is, there is none. Justin 
Martyr uses these words, ‘‘ Many 
men and women of sixty and se- 
venty years of age, who had been 





theirs, Suicerus, for the ecclesiastical use 
of thé word avayevmeis.—Tom, i. p. 243. 
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discipled* to Christ from infancy, 
remained uncorrupt.” Now our 
Baptist antagonists tell us uniform- 
ly, that when our Lord says, disci- 
ple all- nations, baptizing them, he 
cannot possibly mean to include 
children ; and they moreover af- 
firm, that the discipling and the 
baptizing are inseparable in the 
divine commission, therefore St. 
Justin’s diseipling from their child- 
hood was at least, upon our friend’s 
own showing, necessarily connected 
with baptism, or, as we should say, 
their baptism was that very disci- 
pling—all of which they were 
then capable, and initiatory to the 
instruction. Let it be remember- 
ed also, that this discipling to Christ 
of Justin brings us back to the 
apostolic age. He wrote about 
forty years after their time, and he 
says, sume of these then living, at 
seventy years of age, had been made 
disciples from their infancy, (ex ra:- 
dwyv). Justin wrote ninety years 
after Matthew ; the persons refer- 
red to were seventy; this carries 
them back to twenty or twenty-five 
after Matthew, and that is in the 
very glory of the apostolic age. In 
another place this same Justin ex- 
pressly says, “ We received cir- 
cumcision, not that in the flesh, 
but the spiritual ; and in baptism 
we received it, through the mercy 
which is by God, because we had 
been born sinners; and all ought 
in like manner to receive it.” We 
fear the extension of this article 
beyond all reasonable bounds, 
otherwise we could go through all 
Mr. Cox’s assertions upon this sub- 
ject, and show, as we think we 
lave already done, how incompe- 
tent is the brief and rash statement 
he has made, to satisfy a calm in- 
quirer on the subject. We fear he 
has taken his information from the ~ 
muddy and inconsequential state- 
ments of Gale and the second-hand 
authorities of Abraham Booth. But 


* suabnrsveay, the same word as'was 
employed in the apostolic commission, 
Matt. xxviii, 19. 
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there is one \arguinent upon this 
branch, applicable to all the early 
fathers, which hasirresistible weight 
as to the practice of infant baptism. 
They all held that original or birth- 
sin, the guilt which is entailed on 
ali, is removed only by baptism ; 
that until the removal of this took 
place, none could be admitted into 
Christ’s kingdom or church, but 
that the ordinance of baptisra was 
the actual removing of that sin, 
and consequently that the salvation 
of such was secured. Now, from 
these very notions, they must have 
practised infant baptism. If they 
believed that birth-sin was washed 
away by it, and by it alone, they 
must have been, upon their own 
principles, the most absurd and 
cruel of parents, to have refused 
or withheld it ; and in consequence 
we find, that even Tertullian, who 
first began to advise its delay, al- 
lowed its necessity in the case of 
children whose death was proba- 
ble,* and in extreme case’ admit- 
ted the baptism to be performed 
by a layman. And this he did 
upon the ground, as he himself, 
states, of the necessity of baptism 
to salvation. This general obser- 
vation relates toClemens Romanus, 
Hermas, the Recognitions; and Jus- 
tin Martyr ; in all of whose works 
are passages of this description ; 
and passages, as we conceive, ex- 
plicable only in reference to infant 
. baptism. 

Our Baptist friends sometimes 
say, if it were the practice of that 
Bes how wonderful is it that, un- 

il _Irenzeus or Tertullian, nothing 
direct is said upon the subject ? 
We reply, it is not at all wonder- 
ful, considering, 1st, that the thing 
was never controverted till Tertul- 
lian; and, 2dly, considering how 
little is come down to us from 
these fathers. Many more volumes 
of modern theology might be taken 
up casually without finding half so 
much upon baptism. 

* He asks, Why should it, &c, ‘* when 


not so necessary,” (si non tam nécesse,) 
that is, in the case of infants likely to die. 





We have merely glanced at this 
subject, and taken only those tes- 
timonies. which fall within 100 
years after the apostles. With re- 
gard to Origen, who is to be placed 
only ten or twelve years after Ter- 
tullian, he expressly says, baptism, 
by the custom of the church, is given 
to infants. Little children are bap« 
tized for the remission of sins: the 
church has received a tradition from 
the apostles to give baptism to in- 
fants, with various other not less 
explicit declarations. And after 
Origen comes the testimony of 
Cyprian, more full and satisfactory 
as to the long-standing custom of 
the church, than any yet quoted— 
a testimony which the learned 
Tombs felt to be exceedingly em- 
barassing, saying enough, and more 
than enough. 

Now, not to proceed to trace the 
testimony any further downward, 
we just put these facts to our Baptist 
brethren :—There is no writer be- 
fore Tertullian who asserts baptism 
of infants to be wrong. Tertul- 
lian does so, but does not plead its 
novelty ; whereas he ought to have 
done so, upon the Baptist hypothe- 
sis ; and, further, that after his time, 
many controversies arose upon the 
point, in none of which does it ever 
appear that any writer attempted 
to show that it was an innovation 
upon apostolic practice, or that it 
had not descended from the time 
of Christ. In fact, the Baptists 


nist suppose it had been very ge- 


nerally introduced before Tertul- 
lian’s time, that is, somewhere 
about fifty years after the apostles 
—that this learned father did not 
know this fact when he proposed 
an innovation—and that im all the 
sharp controversies which arose in 
the early ages, it never was disco- 
vered, that it had been unlawfully 
introduced. 

But we have already paid too 
much attention to this part of Mr. 
Cox’s work. We must venture to 
examine his production in some 
other particulars. We have chosen 
to dismiss this part of the argu- 
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ment first, because it appeared to 
us to require more space than will 
be requisite for some other mat- 
ter, and because upon it Mr. C. is 
so very positive against Dr. Ward- 
law, without producing a single 
argument, -save the unfortnnate 
fact of Tertullian’s condemning a 
practice, which it behoved Mr. C, 
to show did not even exist. 

The Chapter of Preliminary 
Considerations abounds in matter 
for animadversion, The whole 
is offensively invidious, and pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption, that 
Pedobaptists are less observant of 
the spiritual nature of the Gospel 
than the Antipedobaptists. He 
wishes to make it appear, that 
infant baptism is put in the place 
of personal piety, and that its pa- 
trons, in the language of Mr. 
Birt, ought to prove that Christ has 
instituted iwo kinds of religion— 
one relative and the other personal. 
We are surprized that the good 
sense of Mr. Cox should have 
allowed him to refer to a passage 
so utterly absurd and weak. Why 
may not the same religion be both 
personal and relative—in its 
essence highly spiritual, but in 
its means and obligations rela- 
tive, and within the reach of hu- 
man power? The fact is, Mr. 
Cox and his brethren mistake 
the very nature of baptism. They 
invert its import ; and instead of 
making it a seal of what God will 
be to us, they make it a seal of 
what we are to him. Instead of its 
being a matriculation, they wish to 


make it a declaration of proficiency, - 


anda seal of spirituality. Padobap- 
tists are thoroughly convinced of 
the spirituality of the Gospel, and 
they are satisfied, that infant bap- 
tism is perfectly accordant with 
that spirituality—as much so as 
the putting of Christ's hands on 
the little children was accord- 
ant with that same spirituality. 
These mii considerations 
of Mr..Cy only evince more clearly 
what we shave long suspected, 
Conc. Mae. No. 82. , 


1 - 
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that Baptists, in general, do not 
perceive the beauty of that rela- 
tive religion, which reigns alike 
through thé patriarchal, Mosaic, 
and Christian dispensations; other- 
wise they would see the import- 
ance of that family piety, which 
God has never overlooked, much 
less abrogated, and of which fa- 
mily baptisms is a material part. 
Mr. Cox's second section is de- 
voted to an examination of the 
new etymology of Barrw, and 
here, as we expected, he has made 
himself very merry with Mr: 
Ewing’s Poptism. Nothing was 
easier. Mr. C. has stated six 
formal reasons out of numerous 
others, against the proposed ety- 
mon. The first of which has no 
more to do with the subject, than 
whether Greville Ewing lives at 
Glasgow or Hackney—is a wise 
man or a fool. It is, that he 
(Mr. E.) had no distinet coneep- 
tion of his own aim—and was 
very undecided about the scope 
and object of his undertaking :— 
and yet though he did not know, 
in Mr. C.’s esteem, what he was 
about, it by no means follows 
that his etymology is false: many 
a man has thoughtlessly popped 
out the truth; at all events, the 
proof of error must be something 
apart from indistinctness of aim, 
or indecision of mind. Perhaps 
our readers will think the in- 
distinctness of coneeption is: im 
Mr. Cox’s objection. The second 
reason assumes the thing to be 
proved. It states Mr. Ewing's 
general rules to be unavailable for 
the purpose. He should have 
shown that those general rules 
aré false, or that they do not 
include the particular case in 
hand. This he could not do, 
and .so he merely shows, that 
general rules are not particular. 
His third objection is, that ‘Mr. 
E.’s analysis is unsupported by 
the a essential to verify ~ 
ilological hypothesis. These: 
rari states to be, that the 
3Z - 
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root should form an integral part 
of the language in question. This 
is quite erroneous, for the root 
need be no part of the language 
of the derivative. Nor 4s it neces- 
sary that it be a useable word at all 
apart from the signs of inflection. In 
a second principle he states, there 
should be competent authority. This 
is the very thing Mr. E. tried to 
prove, and to have made Mr C.’s 
objection relevant, he should have 
shown that the authorities were 
isicompetent. This he has not 
attempted. His fourth objection 
is, that Mr. Ewing's principle 
would introduce the utmost uncer- 
tainty into language. This is be- 
side the mark, for the consequences 
of establishing the principle are 
no proofs of invalidity in the prin- 
iple itself{—the objection applies 
with equal foree to all etymologi- 
cal pursuits; wherever they are 
prosecuted to any great extent, 
they have that very effect. Still 
the analysis they disclose may be 
correct. His fifth objection is, 
that if there is any real significa- 
tion in the Greek formation oz, 
it is perfectly different from the 
English verb to pop. This could not 
be proved, unless ameaning be con- 
. eeted to wor ; and then instead of 
proving this difference, he attempts 
to represent Mr. E. as making 
the Greek word to descend from 
the English, When Mr, Cox 
eharged Mr. E, with reversing the 
whole principle of etymology, in 
mérely deriving an_ illustration 
from pop, of the meaning of the 
Greek zor, he must have given 
his understanding a holiday. What 
principle of etymology is reversed 
in bringing the derivate as collate- 
ral proof and illustration of the 
import of the primitive? Is it 


E 
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ferent and intermingled languages, - 
it still »etains, in the latest trans- 
mutation, the import it had in the 
first? Is there then no difference 
between a collateral illustration 
and a primary proof? Mr. B. no 
where tells us, that the English 
word pop is the root of faz, 
though he attempts to identify the 
signification of both. The sixth 
objection is, that if Harrw is de- 
rived from xoz, nothing is gained. 
Here again we are compelled to 
expose the irrelevancy of Mr. 
Cox’s reasoning. The correctness 
of the etymology is in no degree 
implicated with its subserviency, 
either to Mr. Ewing’s or Mr. C,’s 
purpose. The etymology must 
be determined first—its uses after- 
wards; and no objection of its 
inutility can affect the thing itself. 
This is proving the non-existence 
of any- object by its inutility.— 
We have now gone through all 
Mr. C.’s objections, What we 
have here said, we wish to 
be understood as quite irrespec- 
tive of Mr. E.’s etymology of 
Barre. it does not provethat he 
is correct, it merely exposes the 
failure of Mr. Cox, We shall 
take no trouble to defend the 
novel theory; we have merely 
shown, that for all. Mr. C. has 
done, it stands just where it did: 
and we dare venture to affirm, Mr. 
E, is not so wedded to this etymo- 
logy, as to expect that all should 
admire it, or that we should:ex~ 
pend a single line in its praise. 


The general merits of his work, 
and great question of infant 
baptism, stand quite distinct from 


his philological speculations. 

On the use of the Greek words 
Mr. Cox has added nothing to 
the controversy, He has laboured 
to enforce what Mr. Ewing ad- 
mitted, and quoted instances to 
prove, that the Greek words do 
signily to on i 3 but he has 
not @ par generosity, and 
ht forward in paren those 


in : sueh an idea is neces- 
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sarily excluded. The fact is not 
denied by Pedobaptists that* im- 
mersion is sometimes the sense of 
the words, but that it is the ne- 
cessary, uniform, or more primi- 
tive, or that it has that import in 
any part of the New Testament, 
they still deny, and may continue 
to do so, for any thing Mr. C. has 
proved to the contrary. On so 
much of his treatise as relates to 
this subject, we shall say nothing 
more, though we might find much 
matter for animadversion, We 
cannot, however pass over the 
fact, that in all that Mr. Cox has 
written ‘he has never once fairly 
met the argument. He obscures 
the controversy about the Greek 
terms, and is throughout too care- 
less and superficial to be trusted 
in so wide a field of conten- 
tion. For instance, he says, most 
incorrectly, p.30, that Mr. E. in- 
forms his readers that the original 
word from which Barrw is de- 
rived, is toy. Mr. Ewing says 
nothing like it. It was impossible 
he should ; he is too accurate a 
scholar to commit so egregious a 
blunder. 

At page 39 also Mr. Cox,’ in 
explaining Rev. xix. the “ vesture 
dipped in blood,” (sprinkled with 
blood,) has recourse to the ex- 
ploded and unnatural hypothesis 
of the paludamentum, or general's 
purple robe. Now we beg leave 
to say the phrase admits not of 
his solution ; fur the paludamentum, 
though red or purple, was never 
said to be a garment “ dipped jn 
blood,” the idea itself would have 
been disgusting; and the blood 
would not have been thought of 
but in comexion with slain ene- 
mies. ‘The phrase in question, he 
should have shown us, is applied 
to the paludamentum, when put 
on at the departure of the ral. 
He dogmatically asserts, that this 
phrase does not refer to splashing 
of blood, but to a robe dyed pur- 
ple, and alleges that the conflict 
was yet to come, and that the 
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description is of a r 
going forth, &c. Had he looked 
a little more carefully, he would 
have seen his criticism was too re- 
fined for the text, for there is not 
that order observed which he al- 
leges. He sup the making war 
a thing yet future, and therefore 
that the great leader-going forth 
had on the paludamentum; now 
the text, before any mention of 
the robe or vesture dipped in blood, 
uses the words in the present tense, 
(kpevee kee rode per) and in the 15th 
verse again, he is represented in 
the act of slaughter, treading the 
wine-press ; in fact, the description 
of John includes the whole slaughter 
of the foes, and the subsequent call 
to the fowls of heaven to prey upon 
the slaughter ; all of which is utterly 
incompatible with the Roman cus- 
tom of arraying, for purposes of 
sbow and honour, with the paluda- 
mentum. What evidence is there 
that this paludamentum was the 
robe in which the warriors actually 
went to battle? We recommend 
Mr. C. to consult, for further ex- 
planation, Vitringa on Isa. lxiii. 
The quotations which Mr. C. has 
introduced from the Greek fathers 
at page 48 to 51, instead of weak- 
ening, confirm Mr. Ewing’s chap- 
ter on the interpretation of the 
word baptism by the Greeks. All 
Mr. Cox’s instances are later than 
Tertullian ; and Cyprian Germa- 
nus, with whom he seems most 
delighted, because he uses the word 
emtxAvoewe, inundation, was of the 
&th century. Mosheim: says, after 
naming him, “ the greatest part of 
whose high renown was due to his 
violent zeal for image worship.” In 
the second epistle of Clement, how- 
ever, which is of the third century, 


‘Mr. C. should have remarked, that 


baptism is frequently referred to as 
“a seal,” which we know was affixed 
to the forehead. 

Mr. Cox attempts a defence of 
Campbell against Mr. E.'s stric- 
tures, and maintains that the head 
and front of his offending, is his 
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“ having ventared to record his 
sentiments upon the unwelcome 
subject of baptism, and his pre- 
suming to give a translation of 
a, particular passage which mi- 
litates against the system of our 
author and his friend.” p. 78. Mr. 
C. tries hard, indeed, to vindicate 


Komeetel om Boe very strong and 
- satisfactorily proved p(s lig of 
Mr,,.E. but without the slightest 
success. Campbell stands not as 
Mr,.,.G, represents Mr. Ewing as 
saying; destitute of conscience, hu- 
milily, and argument. Mr. Ewing 
is grossly misrepresented here. 
He. had represented Campbell 
as destitute neither of the one 
nor the other. But he had expres- 
sed himself thus—“ I have always 
had, little confidence in his (Dr. 
C.’s) making a conscientious con- 
fession of the whole counsel] of 
God.” Mr. Cox says nothing to 
vindicate Dr. C. from the charge 
of believing one thing and prac- 
tising another—this was the ground 
of Mr. E.’s want of confidence in 
his profession, As to his ability, 
scholarship, and general success in 
the department of criticism, Mr. 
E,, is abundantly strong. He has 
proved upon him rashness, dog- 
matism, and inconsistency in this 
individual case, and Mr. Cox has 
done nothing to extricate him. 
Mr. C. affirms, that Campbell 
has etymology, use, and antiquity 
as. his three witnesses; and we 
beg leave to affirm, that he has 
neither, There is not one instance 
in the Scriptures from which it 
can. be inferred, that Baxrw more 
properly means immersing than 
pouring—that on the other hand, 
there are very many in which im- 
mersion is necessarily excluded ; 
and that whenever that which 
baptism signifies is spoken of, it 
is uniformly in the sense of pour- 
ing down. The case of Philip 
and the Eunuch so often ostenta- 
tiously referred to by our friends, 
quite fails them. There it is said, 
they went down inlo, and came up 


out of—therefore, say Baptists, 
the Eunuch went under, and came 
from under the water. Now in 
thi case, whatever can be affirmed 
of the Eunuch’s descent and emer- 
sion, must be believed, also, of 
Philip, whatever the one did, the 
other did, for they BuTH went 
down «¢ (to), and came up e« 
(from). If our Baptist friends will 
have it that the Eunuch was un- 
der, then they must allow us to 
infer, that Philip too was under. 
If they insist that Philip was not 
immersed, but stood only knee or 
waist-deep—then so stood the 
Eunuch without ever sinking un- 
der, They may choose which 
alternative they please. The 
Greek is remarkably precise in 
applying the same term to both of 
them. 

Mr, Cox says, 

‘¢ If Mr. Ewing or any of his brethren 
will produce me A SINGLE CASE, in which 
it is shewn that sprinkling is more pro- 
perly the radical idea than plunging, I 
will concede the etymological point at once ; 
and if he or any of his brethren will 
bring forward ONE SINGLE INSTANCE 
ONLY of infant sprinkling from the New 
Testament or the Old, or ONE SINGLE 
COMMAND inculcating the practice, I will 
instantly concede the practical point, and 
attach myself to the Pzdobaptist deno- 
mination. Will Mr. Ewing or any of his 
brethren VENTURE TO GIVE ME A SIMILAR 
PLEDGE ?”’—pp. 89, 90. 


We reply, Yes, certainly, Mr. 
Ewing will: or if he will not, we 
reviewers, reluctant as we are to 
pledge ourselves to new under- 
takings, will. Let Mr. C. produce 
one single instance of such baptism 
as he practises, the adult descend- 
ants of believers,either from Scrip- 
ture or any ecclesiastical history, 
or a single case in the New Testa- 
ment of immersion-baptism, and 
we concede hitn the victory. 

In the section on Baptism and 
Burial Mr. Cox attempts to over- 
throw Mr. E.’s explanation of 
Rom. vi. 4, and Col. ii. 12. Mr. 
E. had said the body of our Lord 
was nol finally interred; with this 
Mr. C. is offended, and attempts 
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even to be witty; yet our Lord’s 
friends certainly did not consider 
that they had finally committed 
his body to the sepulchre, or that 
they had fulfilled their inten- 
tions. It is said by John, “ there 
laid they Jesus, therefore, because 
of the Jews’ preparation day.” This 
evidently implies that the inter- 
vention. of the preparation day 
made them suspend the ceremony, 
intending to resume it. Luke is 
still more satisfactory, for he says, 
xxiii. 56, “and they réturned and 
prepared ointments,” &c. “ and 
rested on the Sabbath-day, accord- 
ing to the commandment.” This 
is positively proved by the fact 
that they came early in the morn- 
ing, as soon as ever the Jews’ sab- 
bath would permit, to resume 
the work of interment. Now 
if this does not manifestly imply 
that our Lord was not finally in- 
terred, and that the friends meant 
to resume the ceremony, which 
they considered unfinished, we 
shall thank Mr. C. to tell us what 
it doas mean. Again, Mr. C, 
charges Mr. Ewing with slipping 
in, by a sort of accident, the wash- 
ing for the burial. So far from 
any slipping in, Mr. Ewing ad- 
duces proof that washing was a 
part of the ceremonial, perhaps 
never omitted, especially in case 
of the defilement of the body by 
blood, as in our Lord's case, and 
as he expressly states, wherever 
special honour was intended, and 
that the anointing and embalming 
were always preceded by washing, 
though the washing might not be 
expressly named. To these points 
Mr. E. brings proofs from scrip- 
ture and classic authors. The em- 
balming the body bathed in blood 
without washing is inconceivable. 
The very idea is disgusting. He 
moreover states the facts that he 
is said to have been buried as 
the manner of the Jews, &c. that he 
was wrapped in fine and clean linen 
cloth, and he even says expressly, 
the mashing is not specified, p. 121. 
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And yet he is ungenerously charged 
with slipping wm, as by accident, 
the mention of the washing, &c. 
Fie! Mr. Cox, you knew little of 
Greville Ewing, if you supposed 
him capable of misrepresenting 
the sacred text; and before you 
ventured to hint at such a thing, 
in the would-be-witty style, you 
should have read carefully what 
he wrote, and especially the note 
in which he brings together all 
the separate accounts by the evan- 
gelists of the ceremonial of the 
burial, at p. 119, 2nd edit. and 
97, Ist edit. Mr.Cox has ventured 
to say it was probable the wash- 
ing was really omitted. This is 
indeed an instance of the glaring 
propensity topervert fact totheory, 

Mr. C. insists, that to constitute 
interment the body ought to be 
put under the earth, and that no- 
thing else will come up to the 
ideas of the ancients; and so he 
quarrels with Mr. E, for insisting 
that our Lord was never finally 
committed to the earth, and for 
stating that his burial did not in- 
clude the idea of his being covered 
up. Here Mr. C. quotes a very un- 
fortunate case—a case, as .he in- 
tended, of commitment tothe earth, 
but it turns out to be, the giving a 
particle of loose sand, the thrice 
sprinkling dust upon the yet un- 
buried dead. Alas, Mr. Cox, here 
is sprinkling with a witness. 

“¢ At tu, nauta,cage ne parce malignus 
arengé, 
Ossibus et capiti inhumato \ 

Particulam dare... . +. 

Quanquam festinas, non est mora lon- 

ga; licebit 
Inj.cto ter pulvere curras.’’"—p, 72, 

** It is surely needless to accumulate 
further evidence that the ancient writers, 
both profane and sacred, when 
or. referring to the funeral service, in- 
tended by burial the actual committal of 
the body to the carth—that this was the 
primary, and has ever been the predomi- 
nant wy characteristic notion of burying.” 
—p- ie . 

On this classical citation, Da- 
cier’s observation is rather at va- 
riance with Mr. C.’s “ Injecto ter 
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pulvere,’ It was sufficient for all 
the rites of sepulture, that dust 
should be thrice thrown upon an 
unburied body.” 

We are really wearied in the 
task of tracking Mr. C. through 
his misrepresentations and blun- 
ders, and shall now cut short our 
remarks. Had we space, or were 
the work congenial with our feel- 
ings, we could adduce many more 
instances of the flippancy, inac- 
curacy, and self-confidence with 
which he has attempted to set aside 
some of the ablest specimens of 
biblical criticism which have been 
exhibited in modern controversy. 
Mr. Cox has indeed approached the 
work of Mr. E. with a vaunting 
boast’ and a scornful air, and has 
frequently sounded the trumpet of 
victory over his opponent, but the 
crown is not yet on his brow. He 

. Yecommends, at the close, that as 
Mr. E.'s argument is now defunct, 
it should be finally buried. Perhaps 
most of our readers will think 
that this full entombing will 
rather be the lot of Mr. Cox's per- 
formance; or, if his joke on so 
gravé ‘an argument may be re- 
torted, we should now congratu- 
late*him on having wrought out 
for himself, from the work of his 

ent, if not a monument more 
illustrious than that of a king, yet 
a durable and complete interment ; 
as it is said flies and spiders find 
a sepulchre in amber, 

Upon the second edition of Mr. 
Ewing’s essay it is merely neces- 
sary to say, that it is greatly en- 
dJarged and much improved. Wehave 
refrained from noticing so much of 
Mr, C.’s work as refers to the ar- 
gument from the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, because we understand Dr. 
Wardlaw is preparing a new edi- 
tion of his Lectures, in which it is 
expected be will reply to the ob- 
jections of Mr. Cox and others. 
We shall therefore’ look for a fu- 
ture opportunity of entering fully 
into this branch of the argu- 
ment, 
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Sermons delivered at Salters’ Hall, 
between the Years 1800 and 
1810: By the late Rev. Hugh 
Worthington ; taken from Me- 
mory. 8v0. 12s. London. 1823. 

Tuis is an extraordinary and very 

interesting volume. It would have 

been considered as a sufficient ef- 
fort of memory, if the compiler 
had given, from recollection, a se- 
ries of distinct outlines, accompa- 
nied by the most striking thoughts 
which had been presented in con- 
nection with the leading subject. 
But in the substantial octavo be- 
fore us, we have a collection of 
bona fide discourses, caught from 
the preacher's lips, carried home, 
and committed to paper, without 
the aid of a single note, taken at 
the time of hearing. And this 
has been done, not in a slovenly 
or superficial manner, but with so 
true a seizure of the sense and 
Janguage of the orator, as to obtain 
the universal testimony, from those 
best acquainted with the late Mr. 

Worthington’s manner, of singular 

fidelity and accuracy. ‘ 

Mr. Worthington is well re- 
membered by those who have had 
the gratification of hearing him, 
as a most interesting and impres- 
sive preacher. Vhere was a vein 
of strong sense and acuteness per- 
vading his train of thought and 
discussion, that kept the mind of 
his audience thoroughly awake, 
and communded attention in an 
extraordinary degree. Perhaps he 
did not possess, in the full sense 
of the word, specific originality, 
and yet we have heard few mini- 
sters of whom we should, while 
listening to their sermons, have 
been more disposed to say, that. is 
a man of original faculty. You 
never found him, like a bad swim- 
mer in deep. waters, plunging and 
floundering for his meaning. He 
was accustomed to think for him- 
self, and there were manifest, in 
all his effusions, the clear concep- 
tion and expression of a mau who 
had thought his subject over, and 
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made himself master of its bear- 
ings and connection. 
«« His pronunciation was clear, his 


style nervous, and his delivery animated 


and impressive. He had made some pro- 
gress in mathematical knowledge. To 
biblical learning he united an intimate 
acquaintance with the classical writers of 
Greece and Rome, He had studied Ci- 
cero and Demosthenes ; and, like those 
great masters of eloquence, he equally 
addressed the understanding and the 
heart. He was fond of introducing clas- 
sical allusions, and historical references, 
into his discourses, and had, in a peculiar 
manner, the art of giving interest to 
whatever he delivered, sv as to secure the 
attention of his hearers. After baving 
explained ‘and illustrated his subject, 
when he came to the improvement, he 
per laid aside his notes, and ad- 
dressed his audience with great energy; 
the effect of which was much increased 
by a keen and penetrating eye.” 

But while we cheerfully give 
our tribute to the high intellectual 
qualifications of Mr. Worthington, 
and to the excellence of his ser- 
mons as examples of clear reason- 
ing, and manly eloquence, we can- 
not extend our praise by assigning 
to them the still higher quality of 
striking evangelical character. Mr. 
Worthington does not come up to 
our standard; and though his 
preaching was peculiarly calculated 
to interest the understanding, it 
was not of that sort which is usu- 
ally ma:le the means of conversion. 
He was not, we believe, strictly 
erthodox on certain points, though 
he. had too much strength and 
simplicity of mind to hesitate re+ 
specting the great outline of evan- 
gelical doctrine. If he, did. not 
go the fulllength of Athanasianism, 
he had the. mest exalted notions of 
the character of Christ. In his 
sermon on “ Our Saviour's regard 
to his Father's will,” he observes, 

«¢ T consider this as one of the most 
pecaliar, as well as the most important, 
doctrines of scripture, It establishes, in 
my mind, the voluntary sacrifice of 
Christ ; and if voluntary, it certainly 
proves his pre-existent state ; ‘ though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes he’ quitted 
the celestial mansions, and sojourned 
upon’earth, that he might become the 
Instructor, the Sunctifier, and the Re- 
déemer of: a perishing'world.”’ 
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On another irportant branch of 
the same subject. he is equally ex- 
plicit. 

«< Man is not only in constant d 
of temptation, and of committing sin, 
but he is by nature guilty, ex to 
the just displeasure of God, and liable to 
its effects. Christ, in his office of priest, 
has paid that debt which we had in- 
curred. As the Jewish high priest en- 
tered yearly into the temple, to make . 
atonement for his own sins and for those 
of the people, ‘so Christ, once in the 
end of the world, hath appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.’ 
He has often expressly alluded to his 
mediatorial character, ‘ The Son of 
Man,’ said he, ‘ came into the world to 
give his life a ransom for sinners.” And 
again, ‘I am the good Shepherd; the 
good Shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.’ These expressions are appli- 
cable to none but to our Lord himself, 
Other martyrs have died for truth and 
for liberty ; Christ alone died for maa, 
This idea struck my mind when reason 
first dawned, and I trust will never be 
eradicated till reason shall have lost its 
power. ‘ Was Paul crucified for you?’ 
said one who was about to suffer martyr- 
dom, Paul suffered for truth, for con- 
science, for Christianity, He did not 
suffer for you, or for me. My, brethren 
in the ministry who differ from’ me, may 
overlook this distinction if they will ; 
let them confute it if they can. ‘That 
such a sacrifice was needed,, the state of 
mankind, at the time of our Saviour’s 
appearance, too plainly proved, In we 
country, and in every age of the world, 
some expiatory offering was judged ne- 
cessary. I challeage the whole world, 
however learned, or however cepa, 
to account for the number of 3 an- 
nually slain upon the altar, bat upon this 
foundation, that ‘ without shedding of 
blood, there is no remission of sins.’ 
Christ has, by his own sacrifice, r- 
seded the necessity of every other ; 
through him we may come with humble 
boldness to a throne of mercy, and find 
grace to help in every time of need.” 


Of the construction and .com- 
anata of his sermons, this vo- 
ume affords specimens highly sa- 
tisfactory, though pr y not of 
the most complete and finished 
kind. These discourses are not, 
under actual circumstances, to be 
put into the crucible, and _.sub- 
jected to the fiery processes of 
rigid criticism, though they would 
sustain them far better than my 
productions which come forth.wi 
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all the advantages of scrutiny and 
revision. With the deductions at 
which we have already hinted, 
‘they are valuable accessions to a 
species of literature in which Eng- 
land is already rich. We shall 
give one more extract as an ex- 
ample of Mr.Worthington’s average 
manner. In his sermon on “ A 
future State,” he describes, as fol- 
lows, the day of judgment. 


* Our Saviour, in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, has 
described that future judgment, in lau- 
guage most awfully sublime. It is a de- 
scription which can never be read with- 
out emotion. Most commentators are 
of opinion, that the account here given 
is highly figurative ; not supposing that 
such a conversation will really take 

between our Lord and the assem- 

led multitude; but this does not, in 
the least degree, detract from the so- 
lemnity of scene. The prospect of 
such an event is the strongest sanction 
to virtue and piety ; the thoughts of our 
hearts, as well as the actions of our 
ves, will then be made manifest; and 
us rejoice, while we consider who it is 
will pronounce the sentence. We 
not be judged by peccable man ; 
shall not be judged by an angel, but 
of God himself; by that 

whom the Father hath ordained 
constituted Lord over al! things 
unto his church ; who ‘ openeth, and no 
man shutteth ; bn —- co oA 
man openeth ; who holdeth the keys o 
death the invisible world.’ Many 
Lisle brethren in the ministry, whom I 
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respect, but from whom | differ 
in opinion, as far as the North Pole is 
from the South, have endeavoured to 


Jessen: the dignity, and circumscribe the 
authority, of Christ, till they have ren- 
dered the bar of judgment a very puny 


tribunal. I wonder not S this, oe they 
are obliged to proceed from one hypo- 
poe Ra to render their senti- 
ments consistent; but let this thought 
impress our minds, Christ is far more 
than man, or he would never have been 
appointed to the office ; he would never 
have been entrusted with the secrets of 
all héarts. Solemn will be the sight, 
awful the spectacle of an assembled uni- 


verse ! 

** Patriarchs and Prophets, those who 
lived before the flood, and the a 
ed the 


[ 


who were involved in the Ba- 
bona captiy, those who existed 
under the great monarchies, the 


Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and 
the Roman ; all who have been blessed 
with the superior light of the gospel 
b . and millions yet unborn, who 
sha 


tions, and kingdoms, and people, and 
tongues, convened beforé the presence 
of their Judge, awaiting his sentence, 
and bowing to his decision. 

** Doubtless, he will feel a lively in- 
terest in the verdict he pronounces. He 
will pass sentence on the wicked with 
reluctance, while he will rejoice in the 
happiness of his saints. He will joy- 
fully repeat the encouraging expression 
of approbation and reward, ¢ Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you, from the founda- 
tiou of the world!’” 

The first edition of this volume 
was, with a very unusual liberality, 

rinted for gratuitous distribution. 

t went off rapidly ; whether the 
present mode of publication will 
be equally successful, we have not 
the means of judging. 
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Grounds of Hope for the Salvation 
of all dying in Infancy. An 
Essay by the Rev. W. Harris, 
LL.D. 8vo. 5s. London, 1821. 


An Essay on the Salvation of all 
dying in Infancy: including 
Hints on the Adamic and Chris- 
tian Dispensations. By David 
Russell, Minister of the mg 
Dundee. 12mo. 3s, 6d. . Edin- 
burgh, 1823. 

We owe Dr. Harris an 'y 

for our apparent neglect of his va- 

luable tract. Long, however, as 
the period may be that has elaped 
since it first came into our hands, 
we can safely affirm that we have 
never lost sight of it, and that it 
has been our anxious wish to de- 
vote to the general subject an ar- 
ticle, extensively analytical and 
argumentative, proportioned to 
the importance of the discussion, 
and to the ability with which he 
has acquitted himself, in a task of 
no little difficulty. We find, how- 
ever, that we must for the pre- 
sent relinquish our intention. 

Circumstances, oppressive to our- 

selves, but of no consequence to 
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the public, have for a considerable 
time interfered with the portion 
of our time which must have 
been occupied in the examination, 
and we are now reduced to the 
alternative of either giving up the 
matter altogether, or of confining 
ourselves to little more than a 
simple recommendation of the 
Doctor’s well-written and _ well- 
argued Essay, including, in our 
highly favourable estimate, the 
interesting volume of Mr. Russell. 

The subject is of unspeakable 
importance, and erroneous views 
respecting its real nature have in- 
flicted intense misery on many a 
simple minded Christian parent. 
If, as we once heard maintained 
from the pulpit, by an eloquent 
Antipedobaptist divine, in re- 
ference to the baptism of infants, 
the silence of Scripture condemns, 
there is at once an end of the in- 
qiry, and the salvation of infants 
must be left among those dark and 
awful mysteries which human 
reason must contemplate with dis- 
may. But if we may take our stand 
on the character and objects of the 
Christian Institute, and argue 
from the general principles as- 
signed in the sacred writings, as 
the originating and circumscribing 
motives of the divine dispensa- 
tions, we shall find no reason for 
despondency, Dr. Harris, in his 
thesis, makes a distinction to 
which, an the whole, we are in- 
clined to accede, though it is lia- 
ble to objection, as interfering 
with the broad principle on which 
the doctrine in question is to be 
argumentatively maintained. He 
lays it down— 

*€ That while the Holy Scriptures sup- 
ply more copious and satisfactory grounds 
of hope for the happiness of deceased 
infants, who are descended from pious 


parents, they yet reveal onvag to war- 
rant a persuasion that al! children 


dying in infancy, of whatever age and 
clime, are ‘saved in the Lord with an 


everlasting salvation. 
It should seem that, if infants, 

as infants, are heirs of salvation, 
Cona. Maa. No. 82. 


there can be no room for the 
qualifications of ‘ more” and 
“enough,” and that the h 
thesis, = here stated, gives po 
tenance to the untenable and dan- 
gerous distinction between the 
covenanted and uncovenanted mer- 
cies of God. As we under- 
stand it, however, this is by no 
means the case. It is affirmed, not 
that the children of pagans are 
less the objects of the divine 
mercy, but that their future safe 

is less clearly revealed; the lan- 
guage of Scripture is less explicit 
in their favour, but the argument 
from Scripture is the same for 
them as for the progeny of be- 
lievers. The following extract 
from Dr. H.’s pamphlet furnishes 
a very striking example of a pow- 
erful argument, ably and success- 
fully enforced. 


** Nor do the evils incident to infants 
in this world, suggest any valid reason 
for questioning either the correctness of 
the principles, or the legitimacy of the 
conclusion just laid down. Intentions of 
the purest benevolence may expose & 
being to unavoidable distress for the pre- 
sent, as an occasion of producing ulti- 
mate and permanent happiness. Thus, 
believers in Christ, whose felicity is in- 
separably connected with the highest end 
of God, are now subject to afflictions, 
which are working out for them ¢ a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.’ That any onc may become in- 
terested in the happiness provided for 
Adam’s fallen pesterity, he must be ia- 
troduced into their condition, and that 
condition essentially ineludes the suffer- 
ings which infants endure. This consi- 
deration shows, not only that the evils 
which they endure may proceed from be- 
nevolent intentions towards them, but 
that according to the present constitu- 
tion of things, it cannot be eonceived 
how the highest purposes of merey re- 
specting them could be otherwise accom- 
plished. And while a gracious and over- 
whelming compensation is thus made for 
all their woes, further important designs 
are promoted, in the moral discipline ad- 
ministered to parents, and to the reflect- 
ing part of mankind in general. ; 

«© On the same principle we percéive 
how, in full harmony with ‘its essential 
benevolence, divine sove' y may in- 
troduce the pos of fallen man inte 
existence ‘under’ spiritual death. This 


also is essentially the condition of those - 
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for whom Christ came, ‘ that they might 
have life, and that might have it 
more abundantly.' What the Apostle 
observes respecting the death and resur- 
rection of genuine Christians, we may 
apply to the spiritual condition of those 
who die in infancy. ‘As in Adam all 
die,’ by a destitution of the holy princi- 
les nsable to final happiness; ‘ so 
n Christ all are made alive,’ by the gra- 
cious compensation provided in the ar- 
rangements of sovereign benevolence. 

** The temporal evils endured by in- 
fants, are therefore easily reconcileable 
with the above statements and reason- 
ings ; for ‘ the sufferings of the present 
time are not wortby to be compared with 
the Hoy which shall be revealed,’ and 
to they are a necessary introduc- 
tion. But no compensation can be made 
for eternal death ; that evil cannot be 
employed as an occasion of producing 
ee good. If then infants 

be finally miserable, either di- 
vine sovereignty is not essentially bene- 
volent, or their misery must proceed 
from some other principle of the divine 
government. The latter part of the al- 
ternative would refer us to Justice, which 
they were incapable of offending ; and 
the former would, as we have seen, iden- 
tify the exercise of the divine prero- 
gative with a conduct which it were im- 
pious in the last degree to ascribe to In- 
finite Excellence.” 

Mr. Russell's style of reasoning 
and composition will be advanta- 
geously exhibited in the following 
extract from his admirably argued 
chapter on the doctrine of Elec- 
tion in its application to this 


subject. 
«¢ With rd to the difference which 
appears in the final condition of man- 


kind, the distinction which the Scrip- 
tures make between relative and per- 
sonal blame as applied to infants, and 
actual transgressors, is such, that it can- 
not be valid reasoning to argue, from the 
difference which appears among the lat- 
-ter, that a similar difference must exist 
among the former, It is evident that 
the condemnation even of the fallen an- 
gels did not rest on a merely arbitrary 
pores, but upon their own actual re- 

3 end t the final condemna- 
tion of the wicked ae, will not 
turn upen any such prinéiple as a deed 
of exclusion; it will rest, as we have 


to be condemned, merely be- 
od has appointed him to perdi- 


* 
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tion, or has not appointed him to salva- 
tion, it must be very unwarrantable to 
say, that infants shall be consigned to 
misery on grounds such as these. 

** It is not to be expected, that we 
shall ever be able, in the present life, to 
explain the nature of the link which 
unites the purposes of God with the free 
actions of men. There is such a link, 
however, for the Scriptures always repre- 
sent the Divine purposes as perfectly 
consistent with the free agency, and the 
consequent responsibility of mankind, 
and ascribe their ruin to their own ini- 
quities. Every just view of the nature 
of God leads to the conclusion, that 
‘inown unto Him are all his works, 
from the beginning of the world ;* and on 
the other hand, every just view of m 
agency ag necessarily leads tp the con- 
clusion, that men must be free, that is, 
without restraint in regard to good, or 
compulsion in regard to evil, for this 
kind of liberty is essentially necessary 
to their being accountable creatures. 
The Scriptures accordingly never repre- 
sent the perfections or purposes of God, 
as in the least interfering with the dic- 
tates of duty, the connexion between the 
means and the end, or the voluntary na- 
ture of the actions of mankind. These 
views are in perfect accordance with the 
conviction which is universally felt, that 
we act voluntarily, and are therefore re- 
sponsible agents—a conviction whieh is 
inseparable from the moral constitution 
of our nature. Now, it is on these 
principles that the characters of sinners 
will be ascertained, and their condition 
determined in the final day of retribu- 
tion, and not upon the bare ground of 
the purposes of Heaven, irrespective of 
their spirit and conduct, as if their fate 
were the entire result of an arbitrary 
deed 


‘¢ The application of these views to 
the subject in question is easily made, for 
as infants dying in infancy have never 
come the length of being moral and ac- 
countable agents, the link which con- 


nects and harmonises the purposes of ' 


God, and the free agency of man, can 
have no place in them, No voluntary 
moral actions have they ever done, no 
established connexion between means 
and ends have they ever disregarded, and 
no kind of revelation from heaven, haye 
they neglected or scorned, Does it not 
follow, then, that if they are to be con- 
demned, it cannot be on the same 
und with that on which others shall, 

ut in consequence of a purpose quite 
different from the other purposes of God, 
And if the Almight Bas informed us 
that on the ground of personal offences, 
and not on that of his purpose to punish 
for the sin of Adam, men are finally to 
be doomed to misery, why apply to, in- 
fants a rule which is-at utter variance 
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with this? The question is not what 
God might in righteousness have done, 
for certainly he might have left infants 
to the consequences of the fall; it is a 
question regarding a matter of fact, and 
is simply, ‘ What bas God intimated that 
he will do, in regard to such ?’ And cer- 
tainly the fair conclusion is, that as the 
declared rule of judgment does not ap- 
ply to them, they are included in the 
gracious purposes of Heaven, and so 
chosen to salvation.’’ pp. 205—208. 
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We decline the invidious busi- 
ness of making any compatative 
estimate of the labours of two 
writers, who have both strong 
claims to our applause. They are. 
sound divines and able disputants ; 
and they have deserved well of 
the religious world by their publi-« 


cations. 





Literaria Reviviva; or, The Book Wiorm. 





Select Discourses. By John Smith, 
late Fellow of Queen's College, 
in Cambridge. 2d Edition. 4to. 
1673. 

** Vidi filivs coenaculi et erant pauci.”” 


Nature is prolific in the genera- 
tion of pebbles: gems are her 
more operose productions. But 
the lustre of one diamond is far 
more brilliant than the united rays 
of a universe of agates, though 
polished, and set, and foiled with 
all the dexterity of the skilfullest 
lapidary. Whilst this thought 
was in our mind, we cast our eyes 
involuntarily towards that corner 
of our study where our theological 
books are piled. There repose 
the massy folios, the voluminous 
productions of uninterrupted study 
and perseverance; elaborate and 
orthodox systems of divinity, stur- 
dy polemics, and never-ceasing 
controversialists: there they sleep 
in peaceful dignity, save when the 
hungry book-worm obtrudes his 
unwelcome proboscis into their 
ages, and feasts on the pride of 
earning, and the pith of argu- 
ment, We never before saw so 
much propriety in Falstaff’s axiom, 
that man was “ food for worms.” 
Not content with luxuriating on 
his corporeal self, they revel on 
his very mind, yea, on the very 
quintessence of his intellect. That 
tall folio cost its author, no doubt, 
many years of daily and nightly 
labour; oft he trimmed the mid- 
night lamp, and oft he polished 
his lucubration before it arrived to 


that state of perfection, in which 
it met the public eye ;—very pro- 
found, very learned, very acute, 
very accurate ;—but very sopo- 
tific. We pass from it, and from 
its bulky brethren, to the next 
shelf, where our attention is at- 
tracted by a neat quarto, whose 
label bears the title which stands 
at the head of this article. We 
take it from the shelf, and open it 
at the following sentence. 

‘To seek our divinity meerly in 
books and writings, is to seek the fiving 
among the dead: we do but in vain see 
God many times in these, where his truth 
too often is not so much enshrin’d as 
entomb’d ; no, intra te quere Deum.” 

Ah! this is no common man ! 
Smith! there were somany Smiths, 
a never-ending family! But it is 
John Smith. Why, there was a 
John Smith who wrote “ on the 
Greek church,” but that is a mere 
matter of facet volume; and there 
was a John Smith who wrote “ on 
old age,” but there are thoughts 
here, which his “ philosophy never 
dreamt of.” Hand down the last 
edition of the biographical dictio- 
nary! All that we learn there, is, 
that he was a native of Northamp- 
tonshire, and that he left this post- 
humous volume of discourses. 
Dr. Patrick, however, has annexed 
to the volume itself, a shortaccount 
of this great man, which abun- 
dantly gratifies our curiosity. 

‘*I shall speak nothing of his earthly 
parentage, save only this, that herein he 
was like to Jvhn Baptist, the last 
Elias, in that he was born after hie pa- 
rents ry been long childless, and were 

4A2 
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grown aged. Some have observed, that 
such have moved very famous; for they 
seem {0 be sent on purpose by God into 
thé World to do » and to be scarce 
begotten by their parents, If I should 
speak much of the vastness of his learning, 
‘a thing not to be passed by), it would 
seem to say, that 1 knéw what he was ; 
which Iam not so afrogant as to assume 
wato myself; this [ will say, that he 
could doe what he would. He had such 
a huge, wide capacity of soul, such a 
and piercing understanding, such 

a deep reaching mind, thet he set himself 
about nothing, but he soon grasped it, 
and made himself a full possessor of it. 
A living library, better than that which 
be hath given to our college, and a walk- 
ng study, that carried his learning about 
with him. I never got so much good 
all my books by a whole day’s 
plodding in ‘my study, as by an hour’s 
discourse I have got with him. For be 
was not a library lock’d up, nor a book 
clasped ; but stood open for any to con- 


~~ 


verse withall that had a niind to Tearn. — 


Yea, be_was a fountain running over, 
labouring to do good to those who per- 
haps had no mind to receive it. I have 
done with his learning when I have told 
you, that as he look’d upon honours, 
riches, and the eagerly pursued things of 
this world, as vanities ; so did he look 
upon this also as a piece, though a more 
excellent piece, of vanity, (as he was 
wont to phrase it,) if compared with the 
higher and more divine accomplishments 
of the soul. For he did not care to 
value himself by any of those things 
which were of a perishing nature, which 
should fail, and cease, and vanish away, 
but only by those things which were more 
solid and substantial, of a divine and 
immortal nature, which lie might carry 
out of the world with him. He had in- 
corporated, shul] [ say, or insoul’d, a)l 
principles of justice and righteousness, and 
made them‘one with himself. Love 
bubbled and sprung up in his soul, and 
flowed out to all; and that love un- 
fained, without guile, hypocrisie, or dis- 
simulation. I cannot tell you how his 
soul was universalis’d, how tenderly he 
embraced all God’s creatures in his arms, 
more especially men, and principally 
those in alien be beheld the image of 
his heavenly Father, From his first ad- 
mission into the university, he sought 
hot great thi for himself, but was 
contented in ‘the condition wherein he 
was. He made not haste to rise and 
climb, as youths are apt to do, (which we 
in these late times too much experience, 
wherein youths scarce fledged have 
soared to the highest preferments,) but 
proceeded leisurely by orderly steps not 
to what he could get, but te what he was 
fit to undertake, He was far from the 


t 
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spirit of devouring seal, that now too 
much rages. 
been consumed in the service of men, 
than have called for fire down from hea- 
ven, as Elijah did, to consume them. 
He lived in a continued sweet et 
of God, and so was not disquieted with 
scruples or doubts of his salvation.” 
After this beautiful, this highly- 
wrought picture of Mr. Smith, it 
will be useless for us to endeavour 
to characterize his discourses. 
They are what might be expected 
from a man so_transcendently 
great as this description asserts 
him to have been, and as we have 
no doubt he was. Here is a union 
of all that is great and beautiful : 
—dignity in the subject, origina- 
lity in the management, perspicu- 
ity in the order of argumentation, 
propriety in the illustrations, bril- 
liancy in the figures, and felicity 
itt the style. Fot a theologian, 
the sacred writings always ex- 
cepted, this book may be called, 
a compendium, instar omnium. Iti 
other treatises, we learn the wri« 
ter's thonghts;+~in this how to 
think ourselves. We peruse some 
works for the soundness of their 
theology, others for the power and 
clearness of their reasoning; one 
for the bursts of genius, which 


play over its pages like the flitting: 


sun-beam on the face of nature,— 
another for the purity and chaste- 
ness of the language, but in this 
all unite: here is the brilliancy of 
the meteor, and the genial heat 
and fructifying influence of the 
sun; the solidity as well as the 
dazzle of the diamond. Here 
reason, who is rarely freed from 
unjust debasement, without in her 
tarn acting the tyrant, is made 
gracefully ancillare Theologia; 
philosophy no more obscures, but 
rather explains and beautifies 
Christianity; the graces are in- 
voked without idolatry, and Chris- 
tian verity and classic elegance 
meet in amity. 

Our readers will observe, ftom 
the following synopsis of these dis« 
courses, how they embrace the 


He would rather have. 
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main priaciples of all that is ne- 

cessary for man to know, and how 

riaturally and necessarily the rea- 

der is carried from one to the 

other as in the successive commata 

of a mathemutical problem, where 
one assumption is but the founda- 
tion for a more recondite truth. 
The order is as follows:—1l. Of 
the true Way or Method of attain- 
ing to Divine Knowledge. 2. Of Su- 
perstition. 3. Of Atheism. 4. Of 
the Immortality of the Soul. 5. Of 
the Existence and Nature of God. 
6. Of Prophesie. -7. Of the Dif- 
Serence between the Legal and the 
Evangelical Righteousness — the 
Old and the New Covenant. 8. Of 
the Shortness and Vanity of a Pha- 

risaick Righteousness. 9. Of the 
Excellency and Nobleness of true 
Religion. 10. Of a Christian's 
Conflicts with, and Conquests over 
Satan. An excellent Address to 
the Reader, by Dr. John Worth- 
ington, is prefixed, which serves to 
open the scope of the author, and 
to prepare the mind for the serious 
study of the book itself. The fol- 
lowing fine passages are selected 
from the first discourse. 

*« The soul itself hath its sense as 
well as the body; and therefore David, 
when he would teach us how to know 
what the divine goodness is, calls not for 
speculation, but sensation, Tast and see how 
good the Lord is. That is not the best 
and truest knowledge of God, which is 
wrought out by the labour and sweat of 
the brain, but that which is kindled 
within us by an heavenly warmth in our 
hearts.-- When the tree of knowledge is 
not planted by the tree of life, and sucks 
not up sap from thence, it may be as 
well fruitfull with evil as with good, and 
bring forth bitter fruit as well as sweet. 
If we would indeed have our knowledge 
thrive and flourish, we must water the 
tender plants of it with holiness. Those 
filthy mists that arise from impure and 
terrene minds, like an atmosphere, per- 
petually encompass them, that they can- 
not see that sun of divine truth that 
shines about them, but never shines into 
any unpurged souls. All the light and 
knowlédge, that may seem sometimes 
to rise up in unhallowed minds, is but 
like those fuliginous flames that arise up 
from our culinary fire that are soon 
quench’d in their own smoak ; or like 
those foolish fires that fetch their birth 
from terrenc exudations, that doe but 
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hop-up and. down, and flit to and fro 
upon the surface of this earth, where 
they were first brought forth ; and serve 
not so much to enlighten as to delude 
us; nor to directgthe wandering tra- 
veller into his way, but to lead him 
further out of it. While we lodge any 
filthy vice in us, this will be perpetually 
twisting up itself into the thread of our 
finest spun speculations 3 it will be con- 
tinually climbing up into the ro Hyduo~ 
vexov, the Hegemonicall powers of the 
soul into the bed of reason, and defile 
it: like the wanton ivie twisting itself 
about the oak, it will twine about our 
judgments and understandings, till it 
hath suck’d out the life and spirit of 
them. I cannot think such black obli- 
vion should possess the minds of some as 
to make them question that truth, 
which to good men shines as bright as 
the san at noon day, had they not wd 
defil’d their own souls with some hellis' 
vice or other, how fairly soever it may 
be they dissemble it. There is a be- 
numbing spirit, » congealing vapour that 
ariseth from sin and vice, that will stu- 
pifie the senses of the soul ; as the natu- 
ralists say, there is from the torpedo that 
smites the senses of those that approach 
to it. This is that venomous solanum, 
that deadly nightshade, that derives its 
cold poyson into the understandings of 
men, We have many grave and renowned 
idolaters that worship truth onely in the 
image of their own wits ; thatcould never 
adore it so much as they may seem to 
doe, were it any thing else but such a 
form of belief, as their own wandring 
speculations had at last met in, 
were it not that they find their own 
image and superscfiption upon it.—In 
wicked men, there are sometimes dis- 
tasts of vice, and flashes of love to virtue; 
which are the motions which spring 
from a true intellect, and the faint strug- 
glings of an higher life within them, 
which they crucific again by their wicked 
sensuality :—they sometimes have their 
lucida intervalla, their sober fits; anda 
Divine Spirit blowing and breathing 
upon them, may then blow up some 
live sparks of true understanding within 
them, though they may soon endeavour 
to quench them again, and to rake them 
up in the ashes of their own earthly 
thoughts. The clearest and most dis- 
tinct notions of truths that shine in the 
souls of the common sort of men, may be 
extremely clouded, if they be not accom- 
panied with that answerable practice that 
might preserve their integrity: these 
tender plants may soon be spoyl’d by 
the continual droppings of our corrupt 
affections upon them; they are but of a 
weak and feminine nature, and so may 
be sooner deceived by that wily serpent 
of sensuality that harbours within us.” 
—Ppp- g—15. 
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It would be in vain to attempt 
to present our readers with the 
beauties of this work: to da so 
would be to repgint the whole. 
Let the following specimen suf- 
fice. 

‘€ ON ATHEISM. 


*¢ It were the greatest unhappiness 
that might be, to have been born into 
such a world, where we should be per- 
petually tossed up and down by a rude 
and blind fortune, and be perpetually 
liable to all those abuses, which the 
Savage lusts and passions of the world 
would put upon us. It is not possible 
for any thing ‘well to bear up the spirit 
of that man, that shall calmly meditate 
with himself the true state and condition 
of this world, should that mind and wise- 
dom ,be taken away from it, which go- 
verns every part of it, and overrules ail 
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those disorders, that at any time begin 
to break forthin it. Were there not an 
omniscient skill to temper, and fitly to 
rank up in all their due places, all those 
quatrelsome and extravagant spirits that 
are in the world, it would soon prove ait 
unhabitable place, and sink under the 
heavy weight of its own confusion ; 
which was wittily signified in that fable 
of Phaeton, Who being admitted to drive 
the chariot of the sun but for one day, 
by his rude and unskilfull guidance of 
it made it fall down, and burn the world. 
Remove God and providence out of the 
world, and then we have nothing to de- 
pend upon but chance and fortune, the 
humours and passions of men ; and he that 
could then live in it, had need be as 
blind as these lords would be, that he 
might not see his own misery alwaies 
staring upon him; and had need be 
more senseless and stupid, that he might 
not be affected with it.” —p. 542. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 
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Instances of Clerical Ignorance during 
the dark Ages of Popery 


** For ignorance we may take the 
ninth age, and so down to the Reforma- 
tion; even as low as Queen Elizabeth, 
although learning began to flourish ; yet 
we may guess how matters stood, even 
one the clergy, by her 53d lojunck, 
No. 1559. Such as are but mean readers 
should ne over before, once or 
twice, the Chapters and Homilies, to 
the intent they may read to the , bet- 
ter understanding of the people, the more 
encouragement of godliness. Sparrow’s 
Collection, page 82.—But this is nothing 
to the ages before, when the Monk said, 
Grecum non. esse legi, or as Espenceeus 
more elegantly hath it, Grace nosse 
suspectum, Hebraici prope Hereticum. 
Which suspicion (said the learned 
Hakewill) Khemigius surely was not 
guilty of in commenting on diffamatus, 
1 Thess. i. 8. who saith, that St. Paul 
somewhat improperly put that for divul- 
gatus, not being aware that St. Paul 
wrote in Greek, and not in Latin. Nay, 
60 great was their ignorance, not only of 
Greek, but of Latin too, that a Priest 
baptized in nomine Patria, et Felia, Spi- 
ritua Sancta. Another suing his pa- 
rishioners for not paving his church, 
proved it from Jer. xvii, 18, Paveant 
illi, non paveam ego. Some divines in 

mus’ times undertook to prove he- 
reticks ought to be burnt, because the 
Apostle said, Hereticum devita. Two 
Friars disputing about a plurality of 
worlds, one proved it from—Annon de- 
cem sunt facti mundi? The other re- 


plied, Sed ubi sunt novem? And not- 
withstanding their service was read in 
Latin, yet so little was that understood, 
that an old Priest ia Henry VIIL, read 
Mumpsimus Domine for Sumpsimus ; 
and being admonished of it, he said, he 
had done so for thirty years, and would 
not leave his old Mumpsimas for their 
pew Sumpsimus.”’ Vide Hakewell’s 
Apology, lib. iti. cap. 7. § 2—Derham's 
Physico-Theology- 


A Conference between Queen Elizubeth 
and the Dean of Christ Church. 

‘* The very Reverend Dean preached 
before her Majesty one New Year's day, 
at St. Paul’s, previous to which he laid 
a fine Common Prayer Book, full of 
cuts and figures, representing the stories 
and passion of the Saints and Martyrs. 
After sermon she went to the vestry, and 
thus addressed the Dean ;— 

*« Q. Mr. Dean, how came it to pass 
that a new Service Book was placed on 
my cushion ? 

*«« D. I placed it there, a new year’s 
gift to your Majesty. 

** Q. You could never present me 
with a worse, 

*¢ D. Why so, Madam ? 

** Q. You know I have an aversion to 
idolatry, to images and pictures of this 

ind. 

“*“D. Wherein is the idolatry 7 

** Q. In the euts resembling angels 
oe saints ; ners oor ferme 
pictures resembli lessed . 

© D. I meant = herm, a 

** Q. You must needs be ignorant, 
then. Have you forgot our proclama- 
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tion against images, pictures, and popish 
relics in the churches. Was it ever read 
in your deanery ? . 

“ D. It was read, but I meant no 
harm. 

“ Q. You must needs be very igno- 


- rant to do this, after our prohibition of 


thein. 

*D. It being my ignorance, your Ma- 
jesty may the better pardou me. 

© Q. I am sorry for it, yet glad to 
hear it was your ignorance rather than 
your opinion. How came you by these 
pictures ? 

« D. I bonght them of a German. 

“© Q. It is well it was from a stranger ; 
had it been one of our subjects we 
should have questioned the matter ; God 
grant you his Spirit, and more wisdom 
for the fature. 

** D. Amen, I pray God.’’—Sirype’s 
Annals of the Reformation—the first twelve 
Years of Queen Elizabeth. 

Horrid Instance of Popish Blasphemy. 

*¢ The church of St. Anthony, at 
Padua, especially the holy Chapel in it, 
where the Saint lies, is one of the best 
pieces of modern sculpture; for round 
the chapel, the chief miracles in the 
legend of that saint are represented in 
mezzo relievo in a very surprising man- 
ner. The devotion that is paid to this 
saint, all Lombardy over, is a 
He is called by way of excellence, ll 
Santo ; and the beggars generally ask alms 
for his sake. But among the little vows 
that hang without the holy chapel, there 
is one, that is the highest pitch of blas- 
phemy that can be imagined. Exaudit, 
speaking of the saint, Quos non audit et 
ipse Deus, he hears those whom God 
himself doth not hear.’”’—Burnet's Letters 
Srom Switzerland, gc 
Curious Pieces of Sculpture in the 

great Church at Strasburg. 

** | need say nothing to you of the 
vast height, and the gothic architecture 
of the , and of the great church, 
nor of the.curious clock, where there is 
so vast a variety of motions, for these 
are well yes The basso oulieree 
upon the tops of the great pillars e 
charch are nat so visible, but they aré 
surprising ; for this being a fabric of 
three or four hundred years old, it is 
very strange to see such represeatationus 
as are there. There is a procession re- 
presenteil, in which a hog carrieth the 
pot with the holy water, and asses and 
hoga in priestly vestments, follow to 
make up the procession ; there is also 
an ass standing before an altar, as if it 
going to consecrate, and one car- 
@ case with relics, within which 
seeth 9 fox, and the trains of all 
go im this ion are carried up 
by monkies, is seems to haye béen 

of the monks, whom 
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the secular clergy abhorred at that time, 
because they had drawn the wealth and 
the following of the world after them ; 
and they exposed the secular clergy so 
much for their ignorance, that it is pro- 
bable, after some ages, the mouks falling 
under the same contempt, the secular 
clergy took their turn in exposing them, 
in so lasting’ a representation, to the 
scorn of the world.”’—Burnet’s Letters 
from Switzerland, &c. 
A Poetical Jeu d’Esprit. 

Dr. Jabez Earl, authorof a well known 
Treatise on the Lord’s Supper, was of a 
remarkably cheerful turn of mind; as 
an instance of it, we shall give a small 
copy of verses which he sent to a friend, 
Dr. William Harris, of Crutched Friars, 
upon their both of them having received 
diplomas from one of the Universities of 
Scotland. 

*« Since dunces now are Doctors made 

As well as men of skill, 

What does the little signify? 

I'll tell thee honest Will: 

The same as trappings to a horse, 

Which be he fleet or jade, 

Not for his own but rider’s sake, 

So wondrous fine is made. 

So when our Universities 

Doctorial honours give, 

’Tis not our merit to declare, 

But their prerogative.” 

Biographia Britannica, Vol. J, 
page 177, New Edition. 
Probable Utility of the New Eccle- 
siastical Establishment. 

The hatred of the planters to the 
missionaries arise from the latter min- 
gling more with the negroes, and taking 
a greater interest in their concerns than 
the stationary clergy. A minister who 
has acquired his quantum of Greek and 
Latin at College, is appointed te a living 
in the West Indies; he goes out there, 
preaches regularly on a Sunday, or ‘‘ does 
duty,”’ as he would at home. Unless 
he disregards being looked upon by the 
whites as over-zealous and intermed- 
dling, he will not go beyond this, though 
he may sometimes feel a temptation to 
do so. The church missionaries, and 
all others, must be chosen of. the 
most irreproachable character, discreet, 
zealous, and regardful of nothing but the 
improvement of those whom pe | are 
set over; they must mingle with the, 
negroes, or no good will accrue, de- 
voting their time, their comforts, and 
wasting life itself in promoting the ob- 
ject they have undertaken, We repeat 
it, and we know. the fact, that little 
good beyond what may arise from the 
fulfilmeat of the common place routine 
of duty ig the parish church, .is tobe . 
expected from four-fifths of the bene- . 
ficed clergy in the West, Indigs.<-New, 
Monthly Mag. ixT 
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Wishing to make this department of our work 4s complete as possible, we ear- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publishers’, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


(Continued from August. ) 

Mitrorp.—A Presbyterian interest 
existed here at a very remote period. A 
licence was granted in the reign of Charles 
II. to William Blythe, to celebrate wor- 
ship in his house, (Norton Hall.) Mr. 
Joun Woon, M. A. ejected from his fel- 
lowship in Cambridge in 1662, preached 
here and in neighbouring places till his 
decease in 1690. Calamy says, ‘‘ he was 
a pious, peaceable man, and of very mo- 
derate principles.” He wrote an ‘‘ Ex- 
position on the Assembly's Catechism,”’ 
8vo. and ‘*A Sermon on reading the 
Scriptures,’’ which is annexed toit. 1675. 
In 1715 we meet with the name of Sa- 
MUEL Woop, as minister of the Presby- 
terian congregation here. He died in 
1724, He was succeeded by War- 
Ren. Mr. Jonn Hottanp then under- 
took the charge of this people. He was 
ordained July 11, 1731, at Chestertield. 
Mr. Asue, of Ashford, delivered an ex- 
hortation on that occasion, which he sub- 
sequently printed. Mr. Holland died in 
1743. .His successors have been DANIEL 
Lorve, Tuomas HAL.ipey, Jonn WIL- 
tiams, and Henry Hunt Piper, the 
present minister. The church has been 
for some time Unitarian. We are unac- 
as with the exact period at which 

change of opinion commenced, “but 
Mr. Hotuanp, and all his predecessors, 
were Trinitarian and Calvinistic in their 
" sentiments. 

An Independent congregation was ga- 
thered here some few years back, which 
used to meet for worship at the house of 
Mr. Reap, of Sheffield. On Mr. R.’s 
departure to Wincobank, he erected a 
mieeting-house near his new residence. 

Rerron.—Inthe year 1783, Mr. Wheel- 
den, a member of the ehurch of Christ, 
at Milborn, removed from that-place to 
Repton, where be opened a room for the 
worship of God. “Mr. Grirritns, of 
Melborn, preached seer yo 
once a fortnight, » though latterly once a 
week. On leaving Melborn, Mr. 
Joun Smirn, his successor, continued to 
do the same till the year 1811, when he 
resigned bis pastoral office at Melborn. 
coon rt was built in 1800 

PLEY — Presbyterian meeting - 
a at this place, and of which we 
jee ety in our Magazine for Au- 

og ees . 447, is now possessed by 
ns, and the congregation 





assembling in it for worship is one of the 
five united interests which are supplied 
by Messrs. Davin Peter Davixs and 
Evan JONES 

SHELSToN.—An Independent co 
gation meets at this place, of whose his- 
tory we are ignorant. 

Twinvitcu. — A General Baptist 
church meets in this village. 

Wirkswortu.—The dissenting inte- 
rest here appears to have commenced with 
Mr. Samuet Oapen, who was ejected 
from Mackworth, in 1662. Calamy gives 
an interesting account of Mr. OcpEN, in 
his Lives of the Ejected Ministers, vol. 
ii. p. 189, from which it appears that 
he was a very learned and eminently 
pious man. Dr. CiecG, in his Life of 
ASHE, says, ‘* Mr. OGDEN was an ho- 
nour to the Peak whilst he lived, and his 
memory is still greatly honoured by such 
as knew him, and such as were educated 
under him.’”” On his ejection he was 
presented with the free school at Wirks- 
worth, by Sir Joun Grit. Under Mr, 
OcbeEN Mr. Asne received his prepara- 
tory education. Mr. OGDEN preached at 
Wirksworth, and in the ope | 
villages, constantly on the Lord’s da 
his decease, in 1697. Mr. Rosert Ana 
is the next minister of whom we have 
any account. We are ignorant of the 
exact time of his arrival here, but we 
find him at Wirksworth in 1703. He 
died June 6, 1727, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. Mr. ASHE preached, 
and afterwards printed, his funeral ser- 
mon. Mr. Fern published ‘‘ A Treatise 
of the Celestial ‘Work of Worship ; or, 
the Sacred Employments and Services of 
the blessed Spirits in Heaven.” 12mo. 
1721, and ‘* A Funeral Sermon for Mr, 
— Prime, of Attercliff.” Mr. F. 

—_ as ‘‘ a man of great zeal, 
integrity ty, and courage in reproving sin, 
and useful.” Mr. Josepa HANKIN- 
son, M. A. succeeded. Of him the fol- 
lowing account is given in CLeGe’s Life 
of ASHE :— 

*¢ He was born near Altringham, in 
Cheshire, and educated in the university 
of Glasgew, where he commenced Master 
of Arts ; he continued some time to assist 
Mr. Ashe, who was highly pleased with 
his performances and conversation. But 
upon the death of the Reverend Mr. Ro- 
bert Fern, who de this life at 
Wirksworth, June the 6th, 1727, in the 
75th year of his age, (of -whom a short 
character may be found in Mr. Ashe’s-two 
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1624.) 
discourses’ Oh a publick spirit,) Mr. 
Hankinson was called, snd unanimously 
chose to succeed him; where he soon 
gained universal esteem with persons of 
all denominations, and the affection of 


‘his hearers to an uncommon degree : and 


he well deserved it, for he was truly pious, 
of a sweet and benevolent temper, and 
tichly furnished for the ministry. So 
clear a head, and such an honest heart, 
are rarely found together. But his race 
and bis work were soon finished ; his 
weak and tender lungs and spirits could 
not long bear the Iabour they were put 
to. In 1730, his strength began to fail, 
and he was advised to desist from preach- 
ing, and make use of the waters at Mat- 
lock, and then of those of Buxton, for 
his relief. Thither he sent for me to 
consult about his health: and I shall 
never forget the manner in which he de- 
sired my advice; he acquainted me fally 
with his case, and concluded the state of 
it thus :— 

** ] have now told you, as wel) as I 
can, how I am; and if you think I may 
be recovered, and that desisting for a 
while from preaching would condace to 
it, I am willing to do it; but I desire 
you will deal plainly with me, for I am 
not afraid of dying: but if you vbink I 
cannot be recovered, [ am resolved to 
preach as long as I can speak.—I then 
encouraged him to hope for the best; 
and told him I did not despair of his re- 
covery, if le desisted in time: but the 
method he was put into, succeeded so 
well, that he went on in his work all the 
following winter, with ease and chearful- 
ness. But it proved too hard for him, 
the ys of an intermitting fever (which 

led much in the spring after 
cccohoplenled” with a violent iy 
stink him almost at once.—The approach 
of death gave him no uneasiness; his 
whole life had been the best preparation 
for an happy exit. He died April the 
29th, 1731, without doubts or fears as to 
his eternal state.—On his death-bed he 
desired I should preach his funeral ser- 
mon’; and F think I never went about a 
work with a thote heavy heart, nor ever 
saw a more sorrowful assembly. : 

** I hope for pardon, if I here transcribe 
sdme part of the’ account then given of 
him. The text was, 1 Tim. iv. 16. Take 
Aeed unto thyself, and to thy doctrine ; con- 
tinue in them, for in doing this thow shalt 
both save thyself and them that hear thee. 

*« © By this heedful care and wise con- 
duct, Fam well satisfied your lated belov- 
ed‘teather hath now secur’d his own sal+ 
vation ; this I’m pérsuaded, such as well 
knéw hit cah’t have the least doubt of : 
while I have been speaking of thie care 
and conversation that becomes a minister; 
I don’t questidn but you have been before- 
hand with me in thinking how justly 

Cone. Mac. No. 82. 
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every particular might be applied to him. 
To tals Sacred office he very en took 
up a resolution to devote himself; 

his whole behaviour, even in those youth- 
ful years, that are too oftén givén up to 
vanity and folly, was order’d and tegu- 
lated by that design and view. 

*< ¢ For this service it pleas’d God to 
fit himi, by such natural parts, aS few ave 
favour’d with: the quickness of ‘his ap- 
prehension, the solidity of his judgment, 
and the strength of his memory, seem’d 
to be of an equal size ; dnd together with 
these, he was endued with that singular 
prudence, that directed him to béhave in 
the most becoming manner, fo all he 
convers’d with. 

‘< © His proficiency in his studies was 
uncommon. 

“« «His compositions in-Latin were 
exact, and his stile elegant and pure ; 
after which, I need not say that he had 
good acquaintance with the classicks, 
whose language and manner he caught 
betimes, and from whom he was instruct- 
ed to form his judgment and taste. 

“« ¢In studying philosophy he ¢on- 
stantly abridg’d the authors he read ; and 
fix’d them by that moré om * his 
memory, as well as by repeating them to 
the Sbompliaibal uae’ be walk’d with at 
leisure hours. x 

«¢ ¢ But his darling study was divinity 
and morality; and the practice of these 
his main concern. 

*¢ « One of his most intimate aint- 
ance and companions, both at schdol and 
the university, informs me, that for some 
time durin his studies, he was rather in- 
clin’d to the peculiafities of Arminius, 
as this his friend was to those of Calvin; 
which otcasion’d betwixt them many 
long, but friendly debates. But sbout 
the time they begun to preach, it appear’d 
they had shifted sides; which they con- 
fess’d was owing to their mutual reason- 
ings: but in a little time after, he had 
learn’d to lay aside all undue regard to 
any writings but such as were inspir’d- 

‘¢ « That there did not appear any pas- 
sion of prejudice in his mind, that 
to mislead him in his searches after truth; 
unless it was what his compatiich, for 
want of a more proper term, ‘woud 
sometimes call a pious weakness. For, 
if any new notion seem’d to hini, at firgt 
view, to be inconsistent with the honotir 
due to the divine nature or. perfections, 
oy with any of the important articles of 
faith he had receiv’d; he was too tender 
and afraid to think freely; his reverente 
fot God, in his’ opinions, as well a8'con- 
duct, being pevuliarly gredt. 


«« ¢ Pew, very few, I fear, he Hus left 
belind him, of Me: a b> ‘ley 
have rade equal proficieri¢y in real 
anid detition . fs 2 ms 


‘«* ¢ That friend of his assures me, that 
4B 
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during the time they liv’d together, that 
i several 


is, for years, tho’ he went thro’ 
a great deal of business, which it could 
searce be imagin’d how he got time for ; 
yet he spent several hours in the day in 
the direct acts of devotion and commu- 
nion with God; his waking minutes, 
morning and evening, and in the watches 
of the night, were this way imploy’d: 
so that as truly it might be said of him, 
from numberless discoveries, as of any 

m he ever knew, that-he was still 
with 4jod, and walked in his fear all the 
-day long. 

‘¢ ¢ His uncommon improvements and 
advances when at the university, recom- 
mended him to the acquaintance and 
esteem of the several professors of the 
college, and the ministers of the city; 
and, by some of them, his company was 
coveted and requested, and they gave 
him the testimonies of their esteem that 
he deserv’d, before he left them. Nor 
was he less valued by the ministers in 
these parts, after they became appriz’d 
of his worth, 

*s « Few young ministers have had so 
fair and such a spreading character ; 
which must be entirely owing to the fa- 
vour of God, and his real merits, for he 
had neither fortune nor friend in the 
world, at his first setting out, to give 
him advantage, 

«¢ « We who knew him best, could not 
ever observe, that he fell into any course 
that he had reason to retract, or enter’d 
on any design that he saw reason to al- 
ter; he all along pursuing the great ends 
of living with steddiness and integrity. 

‘« ¢ He had a warm, but well-guided 
zeal, for the honour of God, for the in- 
terests of Christianity, and the eternal 

iness of men; for advancing of 
which, he was willing to spend, and be 


*“« «To conclude, his temper was 
friendly and communicative, his heart 
was upright, and his spirit calm and se- 
rious, but ful. 

** * We have often seen him warm and 
zealous in a good cause, but I believe no 
one ever saw him in a temper that de- 
serv’d to be called passion, nor ever heard 
him utter an expression that savour'd of 
bitterness or res€utment. In short, his 
character and conduct were as entirely 
free from blemish or stain, as any I ever 
knew. 

“« £ Of his eects performances I need 
say little in this place; he made the best 
use of the uncommon stock of learning, 
human and divine, with which he was 
furnish’d ; his subjects were well-chosen, 
bis method ¢asy, his stile masculine, and 
his elocution graceful and majestick, far 
beyond his years ; his reasoning was clear 
and cogent, and his application serious 
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and affecting: it appear’d that his heart 
was engag’d in his work, and that it was 
his earnest desire to save himself and 
them that heard him. But -he is‘gone, 
and hath left it to us to admire that great 


deep, I mean the judgments of God,: 


Clouds and durknesses are round about him, 
but righteousness and justice is the habitation 
of his throne. ‘The Redeemer, who hath 
the keys of the invisible world in his 
hands, as well as the government of this, 
had sufficient reasons for what he hath 
done, He has an unquestionable right 
to dispose of his own; whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord ; or, whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord; whether we 
live therefore, or die, we are the Lora’s. 

*< ¢ That our deceas’d brother has saved 
himself, we have no reason to doubt; 
but has he saved his hearers too? Axe 
they brought into the way and state of 
salvation? ‘This is a question that you 
are concerned to enquire for an answer 
to; he did his part, haye you done 
yours ?’”’ &c. &e. 

Mr. H. was succeeded by Mr, Jon 
Turner, father to the late Mr. WiLLiam 
Turner, of Wakefield, and latterly of 
Knutsford. We have no account of the 
period at which Mr. Turner left Wirks- 
worth, but he was here in 1733. Mr. 
RicuarD Peat was minister here in 1743. 
It is presumed he is the same gentleman 
who is nentioned in our Magazine for De- 
cember, 1823, p. 669, as the minister at 
Middleton, Mr. Pear died in 1757, but 
he had desisted from preaching for some 
time before that event, as in 1754, Mr. 
Bensamim HOLLAND was minister at 
Wirksworth. Mr. Josnus HarRDCASTLe 
was minister here in 1757. Mr. Raw- 
LINGS, of Ashborn, came to preach at 
Wirksworth every alternate Lord’s day 
for several years. He was probably an 
Arian, On his decease, Messrs, JOHN 
Davis and Davison successively preached 
here for some time, buf the congregation 
dwindling away, the meeting-house was 
at length disused. It was then hired for 
some time by the Methodists, The 
meeting-house was repaired, and re- 
opened in 1803, for the use of a co 
gregation of Independents, princi 
through the exertions of Messrs. Bi f 
THORNR, of Derby, and ALLioTT, of 
Nottingham, Mr. James Cooper, now 
of West Bromwich, was the stated mini- 
ster here for one year. Mr, Loap, who 
deceased at Nottingham, in 1822, su 
ey here for some time, as also did Mr. 

o_mes, now of Middleton, Under the 
a minister, ——- Hine, A.M, who 

been settled here upwards of two 
years, the congregation has considerably 
nereased, 


(Tw be continued.) 
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Extracts of Letters on the State of Ire- 
land.—While public attention is directed, 
with growing interest, to the moral con- 
dition of our sister country, we are 
happy to lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing extracts of letters, written by 
gentlemen in that country fully compe- 

tent to give a correct view of its situa- 
tion. 

The first was addressed to the Rev. J. 
Blackburn, of Pentonville, by a valued 
friend and minister, who has laboured in 
that country, with the most cxemplary, 
diligent, and important success for several 
years, and which contains an impressive 
view of the state of both parties in the sister 
kingdom ; the second was addressed to the 
Rey. J. Bulmer, of Haverfordwest, by a 
gentleman of distinguished reputation in 
Dublin, and iutimately connected with 
the cause of education there: 

** Having once visited Ireland, and 
occupied S as your post, I presume 
you feel a peculiar interest in its welfare 
above others who never trod the shores 
of this green isle. 1 will therefore give 
you a few particulars respecting its pre- 
sent state and prospects, though it is 
probable 1 may communicate little that 
is new, as information of the proceedings 
of our different religious societies is 
much more generally disseminated on 
your side the Channel than oa ours. 

‘Ireland is, as you know, a mis- 
sionary country. There is in it as gross 
ignorance of the true God and bis Son 
Jesus Christ, and as real idolatry as are 
to be met with upon the face of the 
earth. In some respects we have more 
difficulties to combat with than we should 
have in introducing the Gospel to a pa- 
gan land; for here the people have in 
name the religion you wish to proselyte 
them to, and they are taught to look 
be us as perverters of the true faith. 
The Popery which prevails here is of the 
lowest and most debasing kind. Since 
the establishment of the Maynooth Col- 
lege, but few Continental priests have 
settled in the country ; the Irish Catholics 
are supplied with pastors originally taken 
from their own fire-side, and generally 
from an inferior rank in society, and the 
education they receive is little calculated 
to advance them in intelligence or li- 
berality. And here I may observe, that 
though, at first view, it appears incon- 
sistent in a Protestant goverament to 
support a Popish college, yet Protes- 
tuntism is ultimately served y it, for in 
proportion as the aes sinks ia re- 
spectability, its influence over the people 
declines. It is to be lamented, however, 
that the numerical increase of Catholics, 
for a long series of years, has far ex- 
ceeded that of Protestaats in the ratio of 





the population, which is owi to the 
lack of Protestant instruction, the griev- 
ous indifference of Protestant ministers, 
the frequent intermarriages between Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, almost invariably 
terminating in the conversion, or rather 
perversion, of the latter, and to the never- 
ending assiduity of the emissaries of 
Popery. The Roman Catholic religion, 
laying much more stress on ceremonies 
and penances than on moral rectitude of 
principle and character, selling absolu- 
tions for money, and setting up human 
institutions, instead of the holy and per- 
fect law of God, as the rule of conduct, 
tends but little ‘to improve the character 
of the ‘people ; and as it denies freedom 
of inquiry and of private judgment, en- 
forcing the obligation of implicit faith in 
the greatest absurdities and contradic- 
tions, under pain of eternal damnation, 
it presents an inseparable obstacle to 
their mental melioration. The clergy of 
the Romish communion are shewing 
themselves more decidedly than ever the 
foes of Bible instructions under any mo- 
dification. They are now venting their 
direst anathemas against the schools of 
the Kildare Street Society, which lately 
obtained a munificent grant from the le- 
gislature That Society insists upon the 
Protestant or Catholic version of the 
New Testament being read in the schools, 
leaving it, I understand, to the master’s 
decision to what extent it shall be made 
use of. No matter, however, how little 
use is made of it; if the Bible is to be 
read at ali, that is enough to produce 
hostility. Some candidly acknowledge 
the reason of this virulent opposition, 
viz. that if the Word of God is- freely 
examined, their religion will fall. 

«* Next year as you are aware, (1825,) 
according to Pastorini, Protestantism is 
to be overthrown. His exposition of the 
Apocalypse is very generally circulated, 
particularly in the south of Ireland. It 
is an 8yo. volume, price, | think, eight or 
nine shillings. A friend of mine, lately from 
Cork, was told by a bookseller in that 


* city, that he had lately received 500 co- 


pies, which he expected speedily to dis- 
pose of. There are, besides, extracts 
from the large work, overturning the most 
pithy parts against Protestantism, pub- 
lished in hand-bills and tracts, and hawk- 
ed about the country. His chief prophecy 
is founded on Rev. ix. The star falling 
from heaven is Luther apostatizing from 
the church—the smoke which came out 
of the bottomless pit is the Protestant 
doctrine, which obscured a great part of 
curope—the locusts are the numerous 
sects of Protestants—the remainder of 
the prophecy describes their persecutions 
against the Catholics, Two five mouths 
4Be2 
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are mentioned as the term of their dura- 
tion, which, allowing a day for a year, 
imakes 300 . Protestantism, he 
says, began about 1525 + 300 = 1825, 
the date of its overthrow. All this is 
“ een. atid takes wonderfully 
vi ignorant and bigotted multitude, 
but unfortunately for the whole fabric, 
its architect has destroyed its foundation 
by stating in another part of his work, 
Luther commenced the Reformation 
in Pile which is fact, so that if it were 
to last only 300 years, it ought to have 
been destroyed seven years ago. Yet it 
still lives, and promises to flourish more 
ever. However, all the Catholics 
are in high expectations of next year’s 
results—some of them anticipating only 
a great rebellion, while others calculate 
confidently on the annihilation of Pro- 
testantism. 
. '* Such are the prospects entertained 
by Catholics, and, I doubt not, were they 
 sovamge they would, with few excep- 
ions, cheerfully contribute a sufficient 
quantum of physical strength to destroy 
their opponents in faith. Protestants 
imagine they discover, in the state of 
things atound them, something which 
warrants a confident hope of the general 
and early triumph of the holy cause they 
have espoused. For instance, 

*¢ First, the extraordinary efforts which 
are making to disseminate the word of 
the living } and to instruct the poor 
in the knowledge of its contents, argues 
strongly that favour is about to be shown 
to long-benighted and religiously 
enslaved land. esides our National 
Bible Society, which, sd far as circum- 
stances will allow, is carried: on with 
considerable spirit, the Hibernian School 
Society, and other institutions of a simi- 
lar kind, yearly circulate many thousand 
copies of the Scriptures. We can attri- 
bute the provision of these means of 
evangelization only to divine wisdom and 
pooanen, and we conclude that God 

diving. provided such extensive means, 
has a design of corresponding magnitude 
and beneficence in view. 

** Secondly, You probably know that 
the subjects of disagreement between 
Catholics and Protestants have, in many 
parts of the country, been fearlessly 
brought forward for public discussion in 
Protestant Boye This looks like an 
indication that the spirit of the Réeforma- 
tion is returning among us. In these 
efforts our mutual friend, Mr. Cooper; 
sen. of Dublin, long since took the lead. 
Within the last few years bé has been 
joined by several dissenting ministers, 
and | the clergy of the Established 
Church have tome forward in the same 
cause, A short time ago five pulpits 
were Open for these discussions in our 
metropolis. ‘They have been conducted 
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with a temper worthy of the cause; and 
the interest they have created among thé 
Catholics is very great and general. We 
began in September last, and on several 
occasions the house has been thronged 
long before the hour of commencing 
worship. ‘ 

‘* Thirdly, The enmity and alarm of 
the advocates of error has been excited in 
a degree unparalleled in modern times, 
which clearly proves that the exertions 
of Christian zeal are effective. Every 
method of persuasion and of terror is 
resorted to, to check the progress of the 
Word of God, and prevent the people 
from reading or hearing it. This would 
not be the case if no harm were doug 
by it to the cause of unrighteousness. 

“* Lastly, Considcring the time that the 
plans for evangelizing ireland have been 
in operation, much has been done. We 
see the seed springing above ground in 
many places, and in numerous parts, 
where the manners of the people have 
not been subdued by civilization, nor the 
soil subjected by the arts of husbandry, 
not a few plants of gospel righteousness 
are blooming and bearing fruit. The 
wildest of the wilds of Connaught are 
not impervious to the messengers of 
grace, and some of the darkest of its 
glens have been visited with moral illu- 
minations. 

os heart often warms when I reflect 
upon the glorious triumphs which the 
God of salvation has to achieve in this 
despised, this neglected, but highly in- 
teresting and thickly peopled land. In 
the midst of all our discouragements, 
directed by the oracles of God, we look 
forward, and we look upward—forward 
to the prospects which prophecy unfolds, 
that ali nations shall be blessed in the 
Redeemer—and upward to that Omni 
tence which the promise connects with 
the manifestation of divine truth. Whe- 
ther any of us who are now toting in the 
field shall survive to reap the harvest, 
God only knows ; the joy of harvest we 
know is in reserve for us in this world or 
the riext. 

“« | have said that Ireland is a mis- 
sionary country, but I fear our friends on 
your side the water do not regard it as 
such, else more zeal wotild be displayed 
in behalf of the Irish Evangelical Society. 
Its name ought to have been, The Mis= 
sionary Society for Ireland, and instead 
of receiving a few hundreds a year, it 
ought to stand in the foremost rank of 
the institutions formed for the spiritual 
welfare of this land. We want money, 
and we want missionaries; England 
ought not to expect that Ireland can sup- 
ply herself. What if she acted on the 
same narrow-minded policy in her Chris- 
tian exertions for India or Africa? O 
that she would send us a host of able, 
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self-denying, petsevering, prudent, gos- 
j » whose co’ would not 
be exchanged for eowardice by a few in- 
conveniences or, disappointments. But 
we must look :above for them. When 
the genius of British Christianity is 
roused towards an object, she puts forth 
the energies of a giant in pursuit of it, 
and therefore, from the feebleness of the 
efforts made by her to promote the 
preaching of the Gospel in Jreland, I am 
persuaded she does not feel the import- 
ance of that object. How many respec- 
table congregations are there who have 
their auxiliary missionary societies for 
evangelization at home and abroad, but 
who do nothing, or next to nothing, for 
the Irish Evangelical Society! Might 
not the Most High address them as he 
did Cain, ‘ The voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from the ground.’ 
Not that we charge England, or the 
English churches, with the guilt of mur- 
der, but let them beware lest any of the 
millions in this land fall into perdition, 
while through indifference they neglect 
to send hither the appointed means of 
salvation, the preaching of the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God. I hope to 
hear that something is done fot this ob- 
ject in Claremont Chapel, worthy of your 
own public spirit, of the respectability 
of the congregation, and of the greatness 
of. the cause. 

*¢ Our Irish preachers connected with 
this Society are plain men, (such only 
would suit the sphere in which they 
move,) and they promise to be the 
means of great good. They were all 
otiginally Catholics. I have heard of 
three Roman Catholics to whom it is 
hoped their preaching has been lately 
blessed. One of them, in a 
note I had from him a few days ago, thus 
states respecting his family connections. 
‘A first cousin of mine, about twelve 

of age, who has committed nearly 
the whole New Testament to memory, 
refused to go to mass with her parents, 
even after severe correction. When the 
reason was asked by her father, her re- 
ply was, ‘ Going to mass is useless, I 
would rather go to preaching.’ What 
the rod of correction could not effect, 
was attempted another way. The father 
thought to prevail upon her by acts of 
kindness ; he purchased a gilt Romish 
prayer-book for her, with some articles 
of dress. But this was equally insuffi- 
cient .to remove her attachment to the 
word of God. I am happy,’ continues 
he, ‘ to state to you that my father bas 
abjured Popery. His prejudices were 
very strong, but the testimony of Jesus 
triumphed over them. I[ cannot find 
words to express my gratitude to God 
that my father’s family, consisting of 
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eight persons, have been led to see the 
errors of the system to which they have 
been devoted, and have been brought to 
profess the truth as it is in Jesus.’ 
M is an excellent young man, but 
is greatly embarrassed in his. circum- 
stances. Thirty pounds per annum ta 
support a wife and family and himself, 
constantly travelling, not remaining two 
days in the same place,.is a miserable 
pittance. However he is allowed the 
expense of keeping a horse while on his 
journeys.” 





‘* Within the past year, not only have 
we received an accession to the number 
of our schools, but a spirit of inquiry 
has been excited among the poor, and an 
interest for the instruction of their de- 
penants and neighbours among the rich, 
whick promises great things for Ireland, 
The very evils under which we have la- 
boured, the temporal misery, and the 
exasperated spirit, both of party and in- 
subordination, have forced upon the most 
inconsiderate a persuasion that some- 
thing, nay much, should be done for 
this country. And while many schemes 
have been devised for this purpose, we 
mist rejoice in finding a growing per- 
suasion, that scriptural education is the 
surest and most effectual remedy. There 
is something at work in Ireland, which 
must, under the blessing of God, create 
a wondrous change, and do much for 
the peace and the happiness of the coun- 
try ; while, in its operation, it will bring 
many a soul to the light of divine truth, 
rescue it from sin and death, and intro- 
duce it into the glorious li of the 
children of God. Have we not rea- 
son to bless God for past progress, to 
rejoice in him for present exertion, and, 
trusting him for the future, press for- 
ward in the glorious conflict to which 
his providence and grace have called us.” 


Itinerating Juvenile and Village Libraries. 
—The third Report of these admirable 
Institutions from the parent county of 
East Lothian has just reached us; 
which we are glad to perceive, that the 
anticipations we formerly ventured to 
express, respecting their increasing pros- 
perity and usefulness, have not proved 
fallacious. The Report states, that there 
are now nineteen divisions, of fifty vo-~ 
lumes each, stationed throughout East 
Lothian; and that the supply of forty 
stations - unoccupied, is meditated: 
Mercantile yessels, trading on the coast, 
have been supplied with books, and the 
system of Itinerating Libraries has been 
successfully introduced into the neigh 
bouring county of Berwick. The plan+ 
ning a set of these libraries for any dis~ 
trict is so easy, the object aimed at-is 
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80 completcly and securely effected by 
them, and the expense is comparatively 
so trifling, that we-know no plan for the 
circulation of moral and religious know- 
ledge among the poorer classes, founded 
upon the mere distribution of books, 
equal to the present. The selection of 
books for such libraries, ought, in some 
measure, to be regulated by the circum- 
stances of the -district in which they are 
to be stationed ; but there is a hint given 
in the present Report, which may be 
followed up with advantage in every 
uarter :—‘‘ As at present, tle enemies 
of Divine Revelation are more active 
than usual in circulating infidel publica- 
tions, a number of volumes on the evi- 
dences of Christianity have been recently 
hased and placed in the libraries at 
ington, North Berwick, and Dun- 
bar (the priacipal towns in East Lo- 
thian) ; and in most of the other divisions 
of the country, there are one or two vo- 
lumes, which are calculated to afford sa- 
tisfaction on this most important sub- 
ject to every sincere inquirer. 


Middlesex and Hertfordshire Union.— 
The half yearly meeting of this associa- 
tion was held at Cheshunt, Aug. 25, 
1824, when the Rev. John Knight, late 
of Ponder’s End, in consequence of his 
removal to Mile End, tendered his re- 
signation of the office of Secretary, but 
was unanimously requested by his bre- 
thren to continue the same, with the 
hope that he may be able to retain it 
through life. 

Wilts Association.—The next half year] 
meeting of the Wilts Association will 
be holden at Mr. Honywill’s Meeting 
House, Melksham, on Wednesday, the 
6th of October. 

Mr. Fleming, of Bradford, to preach 
in the morning, on the nature and ten- 
dency of the Antinomjan Heresy—and 
Mr. Jay is engaged to preach in the 
evening. 

ational Union of Scotland.—The 

Twelfth Annual Meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held in Glasgow, on Wednesday 
Thursday, the7thand 8th of April. On 
Wednesday evening, Mr. Aikenhead, of 
Kirkaldy, preached in Nile-street Chapel, 
from Heb. xi. 23—26. On Thursday 
morning, a meeting was held for prayer, 
which was numerously attended; and 
Mr. Aikman, of Edinburgh, preached in 
the forenoon, in George-street Chapel, 
from Rev. xiv. 6,7. On the evening of 
the same day the meeting was held for 
reading the Report, &c. in Nile-street 
Chapel—Mr. Hercus, of Greenock, in 
the Chair. After prayer by Mr. Cullen, 
of Leith, and the Report having. been 
reai by the Secretary, very snitable ad- 
dresses were delivered to 4 large and re- 
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spectable audience, by Messrs. Ewing, 
Kerr, Orme, Caldwell, M‘Gavin, Smith 
of Garlieston, Miller of Gatehouse, Dr. 
Wardlaw, Messrs. Aikman and Knowles. 

The object of this interesting Union 
is to afford to the churches and preachers 

in the connection, such pecuuiary as- 
sistance as may enable them with advan- 
tage to promote the interests of the 
gospel-in their respective neighbour~ 
hoods, or in the country at large. 

The former part of this design, it 
appears, has led them to assist, during 
the past year, thirty poor churches, 
whose pastors labour amidst the wildest 
districts of their native land, with the 
diligence of primitive Evangelists. We 
could select most interesting extracts 
from their correspondence, contained in 
the Report, but our space compels us to 
confine ourselves to general results. 

Now, suppose each of thirty churches 
be, on an average, conducting Sabbath 
schools, containing 300 children; and 
each of the ministers of these churches 
be, on an_average, preaching pretty 
regularly at seven stations, besides his 
ordinary Sabbath services; and that, 
at each of these stations, there may 
be only 150 hearers—but this caltcu- 
lation is very low, for in many cases 
the amount of the whole is more than 
double—we have thus nearly 10,000 re- 
ceiving regular relizious instruction ; and 
more than 30,000 fellow sinners hearing 
frequently in the course of the year, the 
faithful message of salvation; and by 
far the greater part of all this in the 
otherwise most destitute parts of our na- 
tive land. Add to this, the influence 
which these churches have, in their re- 
spective situations, in the promoting of 
Bible and Missionary Societies; and 
then say, of what importance it is to 
afford them succour in the time of their 
weakness ! 

The itinerancies of a more extended 
nature have included a large district in 
the western part of Aberdeenshire, amidst 
an increasing Catholic population, and 
many of the Western, Orkney, and 
Shetland Isles. And the result of these 
labours is pleasingly apparent in the for- 
mation of Churches on New Testament 
principles—the erection of places of 
worship, and the hungering of the people 
after the bread of life; many of the in- 
habitants of the Orkneys going twelve, 
or even eighteen miles, to enjoy the 
gospel feast which the Sabbath now af- 
fords them. 

It is with great pleasure we insert the 
following testimony of the Committee in 
favour of this union of churches. 

A union among Christian churches, 
fully realized and fairly acted upon, is 
ef essential importance for their mutual 
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comfort, edifieation, and stability. And 
that such a union may subsist, and its 
numerous advantages be enjoyed, with- 
out the most remote interference with 
the order and discipline of each other, 
the history of the Congregational churches 
ia this country, for the last twelve years, 
plainly evinces. Previous to that period, 
these charches fully understood, that 
their views and feelings were one re- 
specting the nature and ordinances of the 
kingdom of their conmon Lord; but 
they wanted that combination of talent, 
and that sweet intercourse together, so 
requisite for drawing forth and giving 
full scope to the energies of the stronger, 
and thus imparting renewed conrage and 
life to the weaker branches of the 
body. 

We understand that the Rev. Greville 
Ewing, of Glasgow, is to advocate the 
cause of this Society in some of our 
pulpits in the metropolis, during the pre- 
sent month, and we trust that his appeal 
wili be met by the liberal efforts of the 
Independents of London. 


The LEighty-first Methodist Conference 
was held at Leeds, July 28th, and con- 
tinued its sittings till August 10th. Up- 
wards of 360 preachers were present. 
The Rey. R. Newton was chosen to the 
office of President, and the Rev. Jabez 
Bunting to that of Secretary. Thirteen 
preachers have died since he last Con- 
ference —but not less than 63 young men 
were recommended by the Quarterly 
Meeting to the present Conference as 
candidates for the itinerant ministry. 
The financial embarrassments of the con- 
nection compelled them only to receive 
thirty-six, though they would gladly 
have employed them all. The Societies 
under the British Conference have in- 
creased during the past year, as under— 

England and Scotland 7541 
Missionary Stations - 1129 
Ireland - - - - 8 


Making a grand total of 8678 
The Conference was much interested 
y the reports of Messrs. Hannah and 
, their delegates to the last Gene-~ 
ral Conference of the Methodists in 
North America, which were of a very 
cheering character. The close of the 
Conference was rendered very solemn by 
the public funeral of the Rev. Miles Mar- 
tindale, the respected Principal of the 
Methodist School at Woodhouse Grove, 
who, after having attended all the sittings 
of the Conference, was taken ill on Fri- 
day, the 6th of August, and died the fo!- 
lowing night. The minutes state, that 
the Rev. Jabez Bunting has retired from 
the offices of Editor to the Methodist 
Magazine and the Youths’ Instructor, 
which duties are to be discharged by the 
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Rev. Thomas Jackson. The whole bu- 
siness was conducted with great har- 
mony, and very large congregations as- 
sembled at all the public services. 


Notices of Ministers recently deceased.— 
On the 3d of Angust, died, at Appledore, 
in the county of Devon, in the 88th year 
of his age, the Rev. Richard Evans. He 
had been for more than half a century 
the Pastor of the Independent congrega- 
tion in that town; which office, he was 
induced, through the infirmities of age, 
a few years ago, to resign. He was 
descended in a line of pious ancestors 
from one of the ejected ministers. He 
was educated at Ottery, the place of bis 
birth, under the Rev. John Lavington ; 
who was the first tutor of the Western 
Academy. Mr. Evans, as a man, was 
remarkable for the kindness of his tem- 
per; and for the openness, disinterest- 
edness, and generosity of his disposition. 
As a Christian, he was distinguished by 
his deep humility, and his unblameable 
and exemplary conduct. As a minister,- 
he was diligent in his preparations for the 
pulpit, ardently desirous of the spiritual 
welfare of his hearers, and plain, earnest, — 
and faithful in his public ministrations. 
His sermons were judicious, and pos- 
sessed of an evangelical unction, which 
rendered them interesting to those whose 
minds were spiritually exercised to dis- 
cern good and evil. He was favoured 
with delightful views of-the happiness of 
heaven, not long before he entered upon 
it; and the last words which he was 
heard to utter, were, “ Glory, glory, and 
joy.” 

Died, September 19, after a few hours 
illness, while on a visit at the house of a 
friend near London, the Rev. William 
Bentley Crathern, late of Dedham, Es- 
sex. Mr. C. was educated at Homerton 
Academy, .and was ordained Pastor of 
the Independent Church, Saffron Wal- 
den, Essex, July 22, 1778, and continued 
in connection with that le till 1785, 
when he removed to Dedham, in the 
same county, to succeed his friend and 
fellow student, the Rev. Mr. Gayler, who 
was mysteriously removed by death in 
the midst of his usefulness, Here he 
continued faithfully to labour till 1823, 
when he was induced, by a concurrence 
of circumstances, to resign the pastoral 
character which he had sustained for fifty- 
six years, and to retire upon his little 
competency to the village of Nayland, 
Suffolk. He still, however, oc nall 
preached for several of his brethren in 
the neighbourhood, by whom he was 
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old age, not permitted to survive 
his active usefulness ; but without pining, 
sickness, or weatisome decay, he was 
thus suddenly gathered to his reward. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


Preparing for Publication under the 
Sanetion of the Missionary Society, an 
authentic Report of the Debate which 
took place in the House of Commons, 
on the Ist and llth of June, 1824, on 
the Subject of the Trial and Condemna- 
tion WF a Court Martial of Mr. Smith, 
late Missio to Demerara; with a 
Preface, containing some new Facts on 
the Subject. 

Speedily will be published, a Volume 
of plain Sermons, chiefly for the Use of 
Seamen; dedicated, by Permission, to 
the Right Hon. Viscount Melville, First 
Lerd of the Admiralty, &c. kc. By the 
Rey. Samuel Maddock, Vicar of Bishop’s 
Sutton and Ropley, Hants. 4s. ~ 

The second Volume of Lectures on 
Popery, by the Rev. J. S. Sergrove, 
LL.B. dedicated by Permission to the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

Solid Resources for Old Age; or the 
Means by which the Evening of Life 
may be rendered both profitable and 

leasant. By the Author of Choice 

leasures for Youth. 

Advice to Cottagers; showing the 
Means by which they may become rich, 
honourable, useful, and lappy. By the 
Rev. J. Thornton. 18mo. 

Piety Exemplified, in the Lives of 
eminent Christians: collected from au- 
thentic Sources, and compiled chiefly 
for the Instruction of Youth. By the 
Rev, Johu Thornton. 12mo. 

The Question of Christian Missions, 
stated and defended ; « Sermon, with par- 
ticular Reference to the recent Persecu- 
tion in the West Indian Colonies. By 
Richard Winter Hamilton, of Leeds. 

WORKS KECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Meditations on Advancing Years and 
Old Age: 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Morning Meditations, or a Series of 
ong sony on various Swe 4 of Scrip- 
ture, Scriptural Poetry. By the 
Author of the Mctteepect 12mo. 4 

Christian Instructions, consisting of 
Sermons, Addresses, Tales, Anecdotes, 
ard ns. By the Rev. W. Morgan, 
of'Christcharch, Bradford. 12mo. 5s. 

A Paraphrase on the Book cf Eccle- 
siastes ; first published in the Year 1768, 


and intitled ‘* Choheleth, or the Royal 
Preacher; a Poem, most humbly in- 
scribed to the King.” With Notes, 
Philological, Critical, and Explanatory. 
To which are added, the“Text of the au- 
thorized Version, Supplementary Notes, 
Corrections, and Improvements. By 
Nathaniel Higgins. 5s. 

Perhaps no work ever appeared that 
more strongly corroborated the Mosaic 
account of the Separation of Nations and 
the Confusion of Languages, than that 
recently published by the Rev. Mr, 
Townsend in his ‘ Etymolo ical Re- 
searches,’’ wherein numerous guages 
apparently discordant have their affinity 
traced, and their resemblance so mani- 
fested, as to lead to the conclusion that 
all Languages are radically one. 

On our Wrapper an Advertisement 
appears of a Textual Biblical Concord- 
ance, being a mass of Scripture Refe- 
rences and Parallel Passages from emi- 
nent .Authors,- who have successfully 
laboured in this useful department of 
Theology. The whole are put into 4 
lucid order, thereby materially assisting 
the Minister or private Christian. » It 
has been most favourably received, and 
is strongly recommended for general use. 

Amidst the varieties of publications on 
the Holy Scriptures, none have struck 
us as more usefal and pleasing than a 
Pocket Edition of the Bible, published 
by Mr. Bagster, uf Paternoster-Row ; 
its beauty is manifest to every one; it 
cannot but be admired; and its useful- 
ness is a3 much to be praised, for it con- 
tains the Parallel Passages of Canne, 
Blayney, Brown, Scott, and others, 
above half a million, and yet the ar- 
rangement is so perfect as to be easy of 
referenice. 

The Sciences of Geology and Mine- 
ralogy are much indebted to the Rev. 
Joseph Townsend, for the publication of 
his Researches in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Switzerland, land, France, 
Flanders, and Spain. By the labours of 
Mr. Towasend and Professor Buckland, 
more light has been thrown on these in- 
tricate and important scienees, than by 
the labours of the many who have trod- 
den this path before. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
Communications have been received this month from the Rev. J. Blackburn— 


R, Wi Newland—R. W. Rooker—J. Morison—C. N. Davies—D.R. 


omason—- 


J. Matheson--R, Elliott—T. Harper—R. W. Hamilton—T. Ashwell—T. G. 


Guyer.. 
Also from Primitive-—G. Cunningham —Viatorius Mercator—W. Ellerby— 


H. Rogers—J. Wilson—Eaglet. 
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